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SUBALTERNS. 
A Sone or Oxrorp. 


They had so much to lose; their radiant 
laughter 
Shook my old walls—how short a 
time ago. 
I hold the echoes of their song hereafter 
Among the precious things I used to 
_ know. 





Their cup of life was full to overflowing, 
All earth had laid its tribute at their 
feet. 
What harvest might we hope from 
such a sowing? 
What noonday from a dawning so 
complete? 


And I—I watched them working, 
dreaming, playing, 
Saw their young bodies fit the mind’s 


desire, 
Felt them reach outward, upward, 
still obeying 
The passionate dictates of their 
hidden fire. 


Yet here and there some graybeard 
breathed derision, 
“Too much of luxury, too soft an 


age! 
Your careless Galahads will see no 
vision, 
Your knights will make no mark on 
honor’s page.” 


No mark?—Go ask the broken fields 
in Flanders, 
Ask the great dead who watched 
in ancient Troy, 
Ask the old moon as round the world 
she wanders 
What of the men who were my hope 
and joy! 


They are but fragments of Imperial 
splendor, 

Handfuls of might amid a mighty host, 

Yet I, who saw them go with proud 
surrender, 

May surely claim to love them first 
and most. 





Subalterns—tT he Sheil. 








They who had all, gave all. Their 
half-writ story 
Lies in the empty halls they knew so 
well, 
But they, the knights of God, shall see 
His glory, 
And find the Grail ev’n in the fire of 
hell. 
Mildred Huzley. 
The Spectator. 





ST. OQUEN IN PICARDY. 


Gleams of English orchards dance 
Through the sunny fields of France; 
Flowers that blow at Nedonchel 
Thrive in Gloucestershire as well; 
Children sing to fleet the time 

What they deem an English rhyme— 
‘Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 
Promenade en Angleterre.” 


English hearts are gladdened when 
Out of children’s lips again 

Comes the lilt of English song 
When their absence has been long; 
Children running through the street 
Beating time with merry feet— 
‘*Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 
Promenade en Angleterre.”’ 


But to hear them as they sing 
Brings a sudden questioning: 

Here the children play and roam— 
How’s my little one at home? 

In St. Ouen the simple strain 

Takes the heart with hungry pain— 
‘*Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 


Promenade en Angleterre.” 
Punch. 


THE SHELL. 


Shrieking its message the flying death 

Cursed the resisting air, 

Then buried its nose by a battered 
Church 

A skeleton gaunt and bare. 


The brains of science, the money of fools 
Had fashioned an iron slave 
Destined to kill, yet the futile end 
Was a child’s uprooted grave. 
H. 8S. 8. 
The Poetry Review. 











Women and War. 


WOMEN AND WAR.* 


The task of the present day reformer 
is comparatively easy. 
men do not think, he at any rate is 
permitted to do so, and the only risk 
he runs is of reputation, not of body. 
He will be misrepresented and ma- 
ligned as a matter of course; but he will 
not be burned. He may even find 
tentative feelers stretched out unex- 
pectedly- towards his conclusions. Few 
now believe. that conditions quite 
obviously productive of evil have been 
unalterably so ordained by Providence. 
And the possibility of change once 
seriously realized, it becomes but a 
matter of time before means are 
sought for and at length discovered 
by which such change can be best 
accomplished. 

For instance, at the close of this war 
men may, unless too tired, be ready to 
listen attentively to any scheme which 
shall lead to the abolition of war alto- 
gether, or at least to its severe limita- 
tion. Even the most determined mili- 
tarist may, after such glut of slaughter, 
be ready to listen. And the average 
man, who. does not want war at all, 
will be still more ready. The militarist 
argument that because men possess 
the fighting instinct therefore oppor- 
tunities should be created in order 
that they may exercise it, will, it is 
possible, before long miss its appeal. 
He, the average man, knows that it is 
a sleeping instinct, and he would, on 
reflection, prefer it to remain asleep. 
He knows that he can pass from youth 


to old age quite happily untroubled. 


by any irresistible impulse to attack 
his neighbor, and that to refrain from 
bloodshed involves no feeling of self- 
sacrifice. He is beginning to realize 
what enormous trouble, expense, and 
subtlety are required on the part of 

*The statistics and details arding 


women’s labor in the body of the article were 
supplied to me by the kindness of a friend. 


If the mass of | 


the militarist Press to awake in him 
even the mildest dislike towards the 
inhabitants of other countries. If he 
sides with the professed militarist, 
that is because, he is used to the idea of 
war and unused to that of disarma- 
ment. But his actual arguments grow 
more diaphanous every day. He can 
with less and less confidence point to 
the unchangeability of human nature, 
seeing how obviously, as exemplified 
in himself for instance, human nature 
has changed. He will hardly claim 
that the revival of witch-burning, of 
torture, of the press-gang, etc., etc., 
might conceivably be attended with 
any success. He will admit that as 
far as he personally is concerned, the 
burning of a heretic would give him 
but little pleasure and that dueling 
could not easily be revived among 
the placid old gentlemen at his club. 
He admits, he cannot help admitting, 
that certain bad habits have been out- 
grown, and that war, though the worst 
and most obstinate habit of mankind, 
may conceivably be outgrown like- 
wise. Moreover, being on the whole 
generous-hearted and sincerely anx- 
ious that those everywhere who are 
least able to take care of themselves 
should be spared unnecessary suffering, 
he is led by slow degrees and almost 
in spite of himself to the consideration 
of those who form the background of 
war, for the most part forgotten and 
inarticulate, whose pitiful tragedies 
and heroisms remain unacknowledged 
and whose shadows fall across the ~ 
battlefield so lightly that few have 
sight to notice them. 

These are, of course, the women, the 
children, and the workers on whom 
the cost of this extravagant game 
presses with such weight. The work- 
ers have, at least, the technical satis- 
faction of enfranchisement, which must 
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give them the comforting illusion that 
the matter is, after all, in their own 
hands. But to women even this con- 
solation of nominal responsibility is 
denied. And to pay a _ desper- 
ate price for an unwanted. thing 
which causes you unmeasured suffer- 
ing and is forced upon you with- 
out your consent, surely justifies 
resentment. 

A short time ago the average man, 
his attention directed towards this 
point, would have cheerfully brushed 
it aside with the remark that wars 
are not women’s business, and that the 
less they concerned themselves with 
affairs outside the home the better. 
He would have said, moreover, that 
to women belonged the glorious task 
of helping to clear up the mess men 
had made. I doubt if he would say 
so now, seeing how very emphatically 
many women are protesting against, 
in the first place, such a mess being 
made at all. To them it seems in the 
last degree unreasonable that they 
should bear sons in agony and love in 
order that these same sons should 
subsequently destroy themselves over 
questions which in the last resort can 
only be settled by reason and not by 
killing. Women have been so long 
accustomed to being called unreason- 
able, irresponsible and illogical, that 
it requires something of an effort on 
their part to realize with what supreme 
unreason and irresponsibility men, 
left to their own devices, have conduct- 
ed certain of the world’s affairs. If 
women are open to the charge of 
sentimentality, they have even greater 
justice on their side when they protest 
against the murderous sentimentalities 
of men. They themselves being, as 
circumstances have made them, rarely 
imaginative in the larger sense, but 
essentially practical, long to use their 
awakened feelings of responsibility in 
bringing a little order out of all this 


welter and in putting something like 


common sense into the mad _ irra- 
tionality of it all. 

Let no one imagine that I claim for 
women a clearer vision, a keener 
moral sense, than that possessed by 
men. My only contention is that a 
world governed almost exclusively 
from the masculine point of view is as 
dangerous nearly as a world would be 
governed solely by: women. Never 
at any time has wisdom or virtue been 
the monopoly of one class or sex. 
Yet.each class, each sex has its peculiar 
wisdom. And. this being so, the 
State which expresses the masculine 
point of view alone is bound to be 
unstable and lopsided, and is, more- 
over, doomed to certain disaster. One 
of these characteristic disasters is war. 
War is to a large extent the result of 
affairs being conducted practically 
from the masculine standpoint alone. 
We can compare other countries. 
We can see how accurately, auto- 
matically almost, the militarist and 
anti-feminist spirit work side by side. 
One, indeed, may be said to be the 
measure of the other. In America 
the militarist’s influence is ebbing. 
He no longer forms a very serious 
factor in national life; in Germany, 
where women are ignored, he pre- 
dominates. For instance, assume that 
everything said about Pan-Germanism 
is true, is it not the mind of a purely 
masculine State, which could. not 
survive if women had any kind of 
political influence? England is in 
this respect several degrees better 
than Germany, for here women are 
treated, if not with notable under- 
standing, at least without contempt. 
And if we went further and admitted 
an equal expression of women’s point 
of view fully and ungrudgingly into 
public affairs, it is possible that the 
last shred of militarism would dis- 
appear altogether. The instinct of 
the State would then be against it. 

For there is something in the pecul- 
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far temperament and humor of the 
normal woman which is instinctively 
antagonistic to the mingled pom- 
posity and conceit, the beavy stupidity 
and dulness which go to the making 
of the fully-developed militarist. He 
could not survive the quiet ridicule 
she would bring to bear on him in 
public any more than certain forms of 
masculine conceit can survive the same 
treatment in private. If I may be 
permitted a frivolous illustration, I 
would say that my meaning is to some 
degree exemplified by Barry Pain’s 
Eliza. One can see a microscopic 
but perfect reflection in the general 
character of Eliza’s husband of the 
solemn stupidity which inspires the 
makers of most wars. Eliza’s calm 
common sense saves her fromall extrav- 
agance. And it is the spirit of Eliza, 
born as it is from almost daily con- 
tact with minute practical difficulties, 
that one would like to see introduced 
into public life. 

I hope the average man, on whose 
perception of certain truths—and be 
it said in his favor that having once 
perceived a truth he usually acts upon 
it—so much of the future well-being 
of Europe rests, will not fall into the 
error of thinking that women are 
against war because, being for the most 
part lookers-on, they are unable to 
grasp its true significance. It is 
because they are better lookers-on 
than men that they are able to grasp 
its significance so well. And it will be 
found, moreover, that nearly all the 
finest, most careful thought of the 
world is on their side. On the side of 
militarism is much assertion, but 
little argument. Militarism has of 
late years grown increasingly shame- 
faced and apologetic. Few of its 
supporters would venture to follow 
their loosely-held ‘‘Might is Right’ 
ery to its logical conclusion. We have 
to thank Germany for doing this, at 
any rate, and for showing the in- 


’ wife and children. 


825 
evitable result of a belief in the value 
of war and the necessary subjection 
of women. For in this matter there 
can be no compromise. The mili- 
tarist spirit cannot be kept in check 
for long. Where it exists it will one 
day predominate. And those who 
try—as the majority do—to be mili- 
tarist and pacifist at the same time, 
to combine the maxims of Napoleon 
with the teachings of Christ, will find 
themselves in an uncomfortable and 
dangerous state of muddle-headed- 
ness. The time has come for the 
world to choose one side or the other— 
it must either be frankly Pagan or 
frankly Christian. It is the mixture 
of the two traditions which forms the 
very unstable and unsatisfactory foun- 
dation upon which rests so much of 
our present-day conduct. 

But women in their relations to war 
are by no means only lookers-on. 
It presses upon them in a peculiar 
and intimate manner, All sorts of 
women’s trades and professions suffer. 
And loss in this respect weighs more 
heavily on women than on men, be- 
cause as a rule a man is not so closely 
tied to one particular profession and 
has a wider range than woman, and, 
despite Labor Exchanges, unemployed 
men find it easier to follow work, to 
knock about till they get it, to live 
anywhere and anyhow, than women. 
But even were it granted that in 
respect of unemployment the man 
suffers as much, the reduction in his 
wages reacts on the comfort of his 
Where a man’s 
wages are a family income, woman 
shares the worry and the loss of their 
reduction and stoppage. In fact, her 
trials are then greater than his, for 
as a rule she is the family Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Moreover, the 
woman’s suffering must always be 
aggravated by the fact, as we have 
said before, that in the making of wars 
she is not even thought about. 
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There is the case of the poor widow 
also, who generally loses her husband 
and her home at the same time; and of 
the woman whose husband returns to 
her crippled or mentally disabled. 
That these evils are no imaginary 
things is proved by what took place 
when the war broke out. Within a 
week thousands of women whose 
husbands had been called to fight were 
on the steps of the workhouse. So 
many of them were in need that the 
machinery of the War Office and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Organiza- 
tions completely broke down. Char- 
ity had to relieve them, and a fussy 
State, ill advised and inexperienced 
in its dealings with women, caused 
great pain to masses of worthy women 
whilst it was trying to do its best to 
safeguard the interests of its soldiers 
and their children. 
When the industrial crisis came 
women’s unemployment was worse 
than men’s.* The Lancashire cotton 
industry was hit worst of all, and in 
this industry there are 371,797 women 
employed to 233,380 men. When 
the Central Women’s Employment 
Committee was formed the distress 
amongst women was found to be 
severe, and later on, when the Profes- 
sional Classes Sub-Committee of the 
Government Relief Committee was 
appointed, it discovered that women 
were specially hard hit. Factories 
using sugar provide employment for 
great numbers of women, and they 
were almast closed; dressmaking and 
millinery were badly affected; lodging 
houses and apartments were deserted; 
from business houses hundreds of women 
were turned away; type-writing of- 
*This is admitted officially. The Labor 
Gazette on January, 1915, states (p. 8) ‘‘the 
effects of the war on employment have been 
more severely felt in the case of women than 
in the case of men.’’ And though it may be 
argued that recent industrial developments 
have made large demands on women’s labor, 
such demands are zor the most part tem- 
porary, and the artificial situation thus created 


will only add enormously to the complications 
later on. 
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fices were closed; governesses, music 
teachers, companions found their oc- 
cupation gone; the arts failed woe- 
fully to give their usual employment. 
Although figures never can tell what 
all this means to women, they: enable 
us to understand something about it. 
Therefore, I give those published by 
the Board of Trade, showing week 
by week from the beginning of the 
war till the end of January the number 
of unemployed women on the registers 
of Labor Exchanges :— 


PME OD ee ee ce ea ie 28,162 
POU ois evict oe vac es hg eee 
BGM oer TS eS ae 

Septet eee 3 33,397 
Ot ARIS Gs eu a 35,668 
“  GBthsi..... gs eek seas 
(QUOD iced obi. ee 

Debs. Bdirvc. ois.82,38 dick 35,612 
sas | TARPS ek Agree ae eer 35,207 
cee: |< «etree ment ete 34,779 
re | Eta RRR ert 35,275 
ee MUMMERS: C0 2cl8 cork lv oc) < ereces aes 34,485 

Nov. ‘6th,..5..0...0.....00. SA 
piles alleen tine tea gianni aaa 33,888 
asides |, greeter aM ch Sg 33,369 
| 1 a pen SoA SR 32,683 

Den: Aeh68035 PAS 30,271 
Stole et oe eb Sey oe 28,983 
* SOM teehee eetead 25,370 
ee. 7 + | WAR ae eri t Be eee et fon at 19,926 

DORs, RG int nies acie nid wees 21,182 
BS «RAR crn omar 27,829 
SMM Sree eis cases hcg 30,017 
“* 22d 31,057 
Sa... POR a ae iaD ty St 31,344 


Since then these figures have gone 
up pretty steadily, and they are now, 


‘and have been: since June 4th, over 


40,000. 

It must be noted, in passing, that 
these figures do not merely mean 
privation and worry, but to many the 
horrible temptation to resort to the 
most ruinous way of making an in- 
come. They have a moral significance 
which similar figures for men have not, 
and are all the more dreadful as an 
indication of what war means to women. 
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If it is said that these things are 
details merely compared with the 
larger issues at stake, and hence un- 
worthy of consideration, one may 
reply that it is precisely because these 
details are ignored so completely 
that public affairs are not synonymous 
with human affairs. The State be- 
comes a body with the heart left out, 
and it is with the idea of making it a 
living organism that women are anxious 
to have their share in the guiding of it. 

No! women think, these things 
cannot forever remain so. National 
honor must be raised from the level of 
wild beasts, and must include fair 
dealing, generosity, truth—honor, in 
fact, as understood in the daily sense. 
No Englishman believes now that his 
personal honor can be satisfactorily 
healed by drawing the blood of another 
who has outraged it. The eye-for-an- 
eye doctrine held consistently can end 
only in whole nations having their 
eyes removed. It is, besides, an im- 


possible doctrine for any person, pos- 


sessing a sense of humor. But the 
militarist has no sense of humor; he 
cannot laugh at himself; it remains for 
the women to do it for him. 

Of course, any such change in the 
relation of women to the State 
will in the last resort be opposed by 
the average man as possible and 
reasonable enough in theory, but at 
present impracticable, human nature 
being what it is, and, therefore, sen- 
timental, idealistic, and Utopian. He 
forgets that it is only because idealists 
suffered in the past that. he stands 
in his present position of comparative 
comfort and safety, and that all he 
values most is the result of ideas 
once new and almost always opposed. 
Every change which he now recognizes 
as beneficial and inevitable is the 
work of those to whom, save in the 
probably wholesome réle of critic 
and persecutor, he gave no assistance 
in any way whatsoever. Those who 
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condemned religious intolerance, tor- 
ture, dueling, slavery, the treatment 
of lunatics and all forms of brutality, 
folly, and exploitation, were scoffed 
at as idealists and often paid for their 
persistence with their lives. Yet to 
no form of past wrong inflicted on 
others would the most conservative 
among us willingly return. The aver- 
age man only objects to the abolition 
of that injustice to which he is accus- 
tomed. Nevertheless, the years are 
against him. Lord Shaftesbury, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Josephine Butler were all 
idealists. Does anyone imagine for a 
moment the world they were anxious 
to help was equally anxious to be 
helped by them, or did much save to 
thwart and discourage them to the 
best of its power? For it is a charac- 
teristic of the world to show the deep- 
est distrust, dislike, and fear towards 
anyone who attempts to put some 
of the points of the religion it pro- 
fesses into practice. It dares not 
criticise God directly, but it does so 
in an indirect manner by perpetrating 
blasphemies against human nature 
for which God is presumably respon- 
sible. And this it does without the 
least idea of disrespect or incon- 
gruity. In fact, it often characterizes 
those who do believe that the ulti- 
mate justice which is behind the 
universe must and does express itself 
increasingly in the deeds of men by 
opprobrious epithets. And, being con- 
fused in thovght, and yet having a 
certain idealism which it is unwilling 
to discard altogether, it has drifted 
into the conviction that the only 
practical way of living is to keep your 
beliefs on one hand and your actions 
on the other. 

One reason why the millennium is so 
long in coming is because, on the whole, 
so few people want it. Physical 
force becomes yearly less and less a 
solution to any problem of the modern 
mind. It is an external thing, like 
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size and number, which are crude 
standards by which none save the 
crude can be influenced. So as the 
doctrine of physical force loses its 
hold will those delicate and intimate 
qualities for which women have here- 
tofore stood in private alone extend 
their sway. Those who are fitted for 
the task will modify public life, as 
they have in some degree begun to 


do already, in ways hitherto un- 


The English Review. 





thought of. The days of national 
brawling, bad manners, and self- 
assertion are gradually passing. Soon 
will the still, small voice be. heard, 
not in the home alone, but in the mar- 
ket. Men and women have still to 
discover and to act upon that natural 
wisdom which all possess, which is the 
inheritance of humanity, and which 
is overlaid by false methods of thought 
and inherited error. 

Margaret Sackville. 








What, and how great, the Virtue and 
the Art 

To live on little with a cheerful heart; 

Let’s talk, my friends, but talk before 
we dine.—Pope, Sat. II. 


Economy, in its true and original 
sense, means the management of a 
household. It is often confounded 
with parsimony—and indeed the line 
is difficult to draw—which is ‘‘not 
innocent, for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality.” By a false 
analogy between the family and the 
State, which has wrought much mis- 
chief in the world, economy is some- 
times used in the sense of administra- 
tion; and with the prefix of “‘ political’”’ 
it has become the title of the unpopular 
science of the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of wealth in nations. In this 
paper I am only concerned with that 
homely art, to which we are exhorted 
with such insistent vulgarity by Gov- 
ernment placards, and on which Thack- 
eray discoursed so cunningly in a chap- 
ter headed ‘‘How to Live in Mayfair 
on Nothing a Year.”’ 

Men and women may be divided into 
those who like saving and those who 
don’t. The former are of course less 
numerous than the latter class, though 
the number of people who enjoy saving 
for the sake of saving is larger than 
might be supposed. If you wish to 
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discover the eccentricity, often bor- 
dering on madness, of British in- 
dividualism, inquire the views and 
observe the practice of your friends 
and acquaintances on the subject 
of expenditure. You will find that the 
meannesses of the rich. are almost 
incredible. The proverbial generosity 
of the poor is not so remarkable, for 
they who have never dealt with large 
sums of money have only a faint 
idea of its value: they have not mind 
enough to project a calculation beyond 
the passing hour. But “‘gaunt wealth’s 
austerities’”’ are sometimes revolting. 
I have known men who would spend 
10,0001. on a room bully a servant 
about the disappearance of half a 
bottle of stale Vichy water. I have 
stayed with a man in the country 
whose house was a palace, whose 
dining-table was surrounded by foot- 
men, but whose wine I was earnestly 
warned by a nephew not to touch, and 
whose whisky I found to be of the 
worst inn’s worst tap. This incon- 
sistency is due to a want of balance of 
mind, to a failure of the sense of 
perspective, of the proportion of 
things, and sometimes—with a trem- 
bling pen I add—to a very perceptible 
vein of vulgarity in some of our best 
families. It has been one of the 
favorite themes of satire in our 
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older literature. Dryden immortalized 
Slingsby Bethel, “fanatic” sheriff in 
the reign of Charles the Second, in the 
lines: 


Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval 
board 

The grossness of a city feast abhorr’d; 

His cooks with long disuse their trade 
forgot; 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains 
were hot. 


If the first Lord Westbury was a 
descendant of this genial sheriff the 
quality of saving would seem to be 
hereditary. For I read ina Life of the 
Lord Chancellor that one day, when 
he was out driving, the horses bolted, 
and the coachman, turning round, said 
“T eannot hold these horses, my lord.” 
As imperturbably as if he was sitting 
in Court or on the Woolsack, Lord 
Westbury said ‘‘ Drive into something 
cheap.”” Pope too was always gibing 
at the misers of his day, Cutler and 
Chartres; yet the poet was himself in 
his own set laughed at as ‘‘a pincher.”’ 
It was a standing joke in the letters of 
Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, and Arbuth- 
not to say ‘‘Gentlemen, I now leave 
you to your wine,” of which the ex- 
planation was this: When he could 
persuade himself to invite two friends 
to dinner, Pope would have a pint of 
wine set upon the table, and after 
subtracting a couple of glasses for 
himself he would say, as he was being 
carried out by his nurse, “‘Gentlemen, 
I now leave you to your wine.” Swift’s 
ideas about money plainly betrayed 
insanity. He would lend small sums 
to his poor parishioners; but if he was 
not repaid on the exact day he would 
have the law of them. In his own 
household accounts he was meticulous, 
and one of his most unpleasant jests 
was presenting Gay and Pope, who 
refused to “take anything,” with half 
a@ crown each as the amount he had 
saved by their not eating or drinking 
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under his roof. These things are the 
follies of the wise; but they illustrate 
the eccentricities of those who like 
saving for saving’s sake. There is of 
eourse a noble side to parsimony. 
Those who save for any one of three 
objects—to provide for their suc- 
cessors, to acquire political power, or 
to be able to relieve distress—prac-< 
tise a form of self-denial as admirable 
as it is rare. ‘‘Parents that wear 
rags” in order that they may leave 
“bags,” like Lord Clanricarde, must 
be praised. Cecil Rhodes amassed 
an enormous fortune with the avowed 
object of acquiring political power. 
He was the son of a parson, and his 
own tastes—simple, if a trifle coarse— 
would have been satisfied by 5000I. 
a year. He left a bagatelle of six 
mnillions, away from his family, and 
he never concealed his opinion that 
political power was an affair of cash. 
This is the view of saving which 
Byron took. Why call a miser mis- 
erable? he asks. He is only your 
poet: his are the pleasures of a pure 
imagination. 


Ye who but see the saving man -at 

table, 
And scorn his temperate. board, as 

none at all, 

And wonder how the wealthy can be 
sparing, 

Know not what visions spring from 
each cheese-paring. 


There is much in the famous stanzas 
at the beginning of the twelfth canto 
of Don Juan that cannot be gainsaid. 
Cash, however, does not rule the Court, 
the camp, the grove. “Jew Rothschild 
and his fellow-Christian Baring” do not 
command the world, as is proved by the 
present War, which was certainly not 
planned by the financial magnates. 
Small unhappily is the number of 
those who save sixpences that they 
may give pounds to others. These 
are the Howards, the Wilberforces, 
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the Buxtons, and the Frys of the 
world; and there are a few unknown 
ones in ‘“‘the cool sequestered vale of 
life’’ who interpret Christ’s precepts 
with a literality that would, if known, 
make their neighbors stare. But all 
these examples, in life and in fiction, of 
those to whom self-denial is easy, or 
to whom saving is a positive pleasure, 
make up but a very select minority, 
and they have never disarmed the 
displeasure of their fellows. It may 
safely be asserted that there is no 
habit—call it a vice or a virtue as you 
please—which excites so much con- 
tempt in England and Ireland—I say 
nothing about Scotland—as parsi- 
mony. With their inimitable genius 
for euphemism, the French describe 
‘‘a pincher” as a man “who realizes 
small economies which are not relished 
by his friends.”’ 

Economy is the mean between the 
extremes of parsimony and _ profu- 
sion; but an abstract definition of that 
kind conveys no meaning to the mind. 
Boswell very nearly succeeded in get- 
ting a definition from Dr. Johnson. 
The Doctor had been repeating a say- 
ing of Lord Shelburne that a man of 
high rank, who looked into his own 
affairs, could have all that he wanted 
for 50001. a year, from which he (the 
Sage) concluded that there must be a 
great deal of waste. The indefatigable 
Boswell returned to the charge with 
‘“‘What is waste?”’ ‘‘Why, sir,’ said 
Johnson, “breaking bottles, and a 
thousand other things. Waste cannot 
accurately be told, though we are sens- 
ible how destructive it is. Economy on 
the one hand, by which a certain in- 
come is made to maintain a man gen- 
teelly, and waste on the other, by 
which, on the same income, another 
man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
It is a very nice thing: as one man wears 
his coat out much sooner than another, 
we cannot tell how.”’ In a later passage 
Boswell tells us that Johnson’s 





liberality to persons in distress was 
extraordinary. Yet there lurked about 
him a propensity to paltry saving. 
One day I owned to him that I was 
oceasionally troubled with a fit of 
narrowness. “Why, sir,’’ said he, “so 
am I, but I do not tell it.” He has now 
and then borrowed a shilling of me; 
and when I asked him for it again, 
seemed to be rather out of humor. 
A droll little cireumstance once oc- 
curred; as if he meant to reprimand 
my minute exactness as a creditor, he 
thus addressed me: ‘Boswell, lend 
me sixpence—not to be repaid.” 


We have most of us been troubled 
with ‘‘a fit of narrowness,” especially 
upon the approach of the borrower of 
small sums, who is surely hostis humani 
generis. But for a long time past we 
have all of us been vigorously exhorted 
by the War Savings Committee, in 
letters a foot long, and by editors in 
leading and leaded articles, and by 
politicians in phrases of unctuous recti- 
tude, to put on a fit of narrowness for 
the duration of the War. Not only ate 
we told that we must economize or the 
War is lost, but we are exactly instruct- 
ed how we must economize. The War 
Savings Committee have undertaken 
to do what Johnson declared was im- 
possible, namely, to define waste. 
How much of the public money the 
War Savings Committee have spent 
and are spending I do not know; nor 
on the huge Mississippi of extravagance 
called War Finance is a foam-bell more 
or less of much consequence. But 
whatever sums these worthies are 
spending I am quite sure are thrown 
away. I am equally certain that the 
editors who preach economy in col- 
umns sandwiched between the ad- 
vertisements of drapers are humbugs. 
I have been gravely assured by a most 
competent authority that, were it not 
for the solicitations to the vice of ex- 
travagance daily offered to women, our 
leading newspapers would not be able 
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to appear. Would it not be as well, on 
this subject as on all others, to clear 
our minds of cant? 

The plain truth is that times of war 
are always periods of rushing, roaring 
extravagance. The causes of this reck- 
lessness about money are two—the 
one moral, the other physical. The 
moral (or immoral) atmosphere gen- 
erated by a plague, by a revolution, or 
by a war, has been described by many 
a master hand, by Thucydides, Defoe, 
and latterly by Anatole France in 
Les Dieux ont Soif. It is a compound 
of ‘‘You be damned!” and a literal 
adoption of ‘‘Let us eat and drink for 
tomorrow we die.” Everybody is 
reckless, because nobody knows what 
the morrow may bring forth, who is 
going to die, or who is going to 
be ruined. Vast and sudden changes 
of rank and property are daily 
caused by the casualty lists. Of course 
the example of extravagance is set by 
the Government, which rushes right 
and left into mad contracts, pays ab- 
surd wages, lavishes over-generous 
separation allowances with little or no 
inquiry, and sweeps factories, clubs, 
and hotels into its net. When the 
Government is spending five millions 
a day, why should Mr. Brown or Mrs. 
Smith bother about spending ‘a 
treasury’’ on luncheon and an after- 
noon at the play? As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Brown and Mrs. Smith do not 
bother; and who ‘knows but it may 
be Algernon’s last good meal? The 
Prime Minister hoped in the House of 
Commons that ‘“‘superfluous consump- 
tion’’ would be suppressed “‘as a matter 
of duty.” 
companied me the other day into a 
West End hotel, where I found the 
room crammed to its farthest corner. 
Not a luncheon there that cost (ex- 
cluding drink, coffee, or cigars) less 
than six shillings. This daily rioting 
is not peculiar to London. Mr. Curtin 
has told us in The Times that in Berlin 


I wish he could have ac- . 
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‘there is an immense amount of money 
about. The munitioneers are squander- 
ing money in all the great centers; dia- 
monds and pearls were never so freely 
bought in the history of the Empire.” 
Mr. Barnes, M.P., told us a few weeks 
ago (at the Economy Exhibition at 
the People’s Palace) that ‘‘he had just 
come from Scotland, wher> he saw 
public-houses full to the doors, and a 
football ‘match with 10,000 people 
looking on.” Everything is sacrificed 
to the newcomers. While the housewife 
finds it difficult to obtain a few pounds 
of sugar from her grocer, the Maison 
Lyons raises its proud head in Oxford 
Street, and its saloons are crowded 
with men and women of all ages who 
guzzle sweetmeats from midday to 
midnight. The jewelers who deal in 
the cheaper ornaments were never so 
busy; and as for the warehousemen of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, their profits 
are beyond the dreams of avarice. I 
learn from a statement (in the Daily 
Mail) of one of the largest West-End 
furriers that 


furs generally have risen in price 25 to 
33 per cent in six months. We had a 
record season last year and expect to 
beatit this. . . . Theclass of customers 
has quite changed. Many of our reg- 
ular people have dropped out, and 
we have instead those who never wore 
anything dearer than a 35s. blanket- 
coat in their lives. Such a woman 
came in here two days ago with her 
husband. He could be summed up at 
once: 7s. 6d. hat, 12s. 6d. boots, ready- 
made cheap suit. “A fur coat for my 
wife,”’ he said, “‘about 101.” She put 
one on, and he went about looking at 
others. ‘‘Try this,’”’ he said. ‘'That isa 
much better one; 40 guineas,” I 
remarked. ‘‘I’ll have it,’’ said the man, 
and paid down the 101. he had brought 
with him, coming back with 30I. in 11. 
notes the next day. 


A dealer in antique furniture at a 
South Coast town told me this summer 
that his shop was cleared out, and that 
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he had not done so much business for 
years. The drivers of taxi-cabs are 
making small fortunes. On all sides 
the evidence of reckless personal ex- 
travagance is confluent and over- 
whelming. 

The second cause of extravagance is 
the action of physical facts upon young 
and untrained minds. War inevitably 
transfers money from the pockets of 
one class into the pockets of another. 
Of the 5,000,000/. a day spent by the 
Government on the War, subtracting 
the amounts lent to our Allies and the 
sums spent abroad in America and the 
Seandinavian countries, it is within 
the mark to say that some 3,000,000. 
a day is spent in Great Britain. This 
enormous sum is daily transferred from 
the pockets of those who pay taxes to 
those who make munitions, clothes, 
provisions, boots and saddlery, and 
who supply ships and coal. It is of 
course obvious that to some extent 
those who pay and those who receive 
are the same persons, but only to a 
small extent. Those whose incomes are 
below 7001. a year receive large abate- 
ments of tax. Between 7001. and 1000I. 
the basic rate is 3s. 6d.; over 10001. the 
basic rate is 5s.; and, as everybody 
knows, there is a super-tax on incomes 


over 25001. amounting (together with - 


the basic rate) to between 33 and 43 
per cent of the income. In addition 
to this, there is a tax of 60 per cent on 
all profits exceeding a line drawn in 
1914 and a tax of 80 per cent on profits 
made by ‘“‘controlled”’ industries. The 
people who pocket the greater part 
of the 3,000,000/. a day are those whose 
incomes are below 7001. a year. The 
people who pay the greater part of the 
3,000,000/. a day are not those who re- 
ceive wages for manual labor. The 
number of people whose incomes ex- 
ceed 7001. a year is between 300,000 
and 500,000, according to the evidence 
given before Sir Charles Dilke’s In- 
come-tax Committee. Therefore a 
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great majority of those who are re- 
ceiving the greater part of the 3,000,- 
000/. a day are paying very little back 
to the State in the way of taxes. Does 
anybody doubt it who has eyes in his 
head? According to the popular phrase, 
these male and female workers have 
money in their pockets “for the first 
time in their lives’—indeed, I have 
seen this fact put forward as a justifica- 
tion of the riotous luxury that on all 
sides leaps to the eye. Here are middle- 
class girls who before the War dawdled 
away their days on perhaps 201. a year 
for all their wants now receiving from 
30s. to 60s. a week. In a lower social 
stratum, here are young women who 
in domestic service were making from 
201. to 401.- a year now earning in the 
great shops, in factories, in offices, on 
tramway and railway service, twice and 
three times as much. 

Or consider the case of the new of- 
ficers of the Army. For the most part 
the new officers have been clutched 
from provincial towns and are the sons 
of local solicitors, surveyors, ‘land 
agents, farmers, and tradesmen. Prob- 
ably their fathers allowed them ll. 
a week, and they may have earned 
2l. or 3l. a week as clerks or assistants 
in the paternal business. Imagine these 
young men. suddenly whirled away 
from domesticity and paternal control 
to the free excitement of a camp, 
dressed in a smart uniform, saluted by 
Tommies, with pay to be drawn and 
London leave to be had at the week- 
end! It is a new world opening before 
their sparkling eyes. Or consider the 
large number of workmen’s wives, with 
no husband to “‘do for” and a generous 
separation allowance. To expect all 
these men and women not to spend the 
money which is thus thrust into their 
hands, and not to have a good time 
when they get to London, is to ask of 
human nature more than is reasonable, 
or, at all events, possible. The War 
Savings Committee may just as well 
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stop their placards and save the tax- 
payers’ money. On a national mood of 
exaltation, which is very near to 
hysteria, the lectures of the economist 
are poured in vain. At last the Govern- 
ment has recognized this fact. Mr. 
Runciman has at length admitted 
that exhortation has failed, and that, 
as in the case of military service, when 
you get to a certain point, compulsion 
is the only way. ‘‘But here the great 
art lyes to discern in what the law is to 
bid restraint and punishment, and in 
what things persuasion only is to 
work.” Persuasion has been tried and 
found ineffective. There are many 
men and more women who will secrete 
petrol and spend on clothes, food, and 
amusement more than usual, just be- 
cause they are told that it is their duty 
to do the reverse. This moral per- 
versity is far more common than might 
be imagined. Is not one of the chief 
pleasures of being rich the doing what 
others cannot do? The time has come 
to deal faithfully with Kensington 
and Bayswater. But how is it to be 
done? The Food Dictator and his 
myrmidons can hardly pay domiciliary 
visits and break up bridge-luncheons 
and bridge-dinners. It has been sug- 
gested that afternoon teas should be 
made illegal, and that just as one can- 
not get a whisky-and-soda between 
three and six, so the restaurants and 
teashops should be closed between 
those hours. This is perhaps going too 
far, for it must be remembered that 
many of those who spend money in 
teashops have no dinner, but a late 
supper. The best way to check a leak- 
age is at its source. 
tax is deducted at the source, so the 
Food Dictator should regulate the 
supply of sugar and flour to the con- 
fectioners, and leave them to regulate 
the appetites of their customers. 
Abuses will creep in,-as in the case of 
the Petrol Committee, which distrib- 
utes petrol in the most unaccountable, 


Just as income- 
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not to say suspicious, manner. But 
Government control will effect a great 
improvement in people’s health and 
consequently in their appearance. The 
ancient Gauls had a rule inflicting a 
fine on every warrior who, when he 
appeared on parade, was found to 
stick out too much in front, to be 
corpulent, in short. Let the Food Dic- 
tator hold a Sunday parade in front of 
the Métropole at Brighton and apply 
this rule! - 

Economy of a real and painful kind 
is going on; superfluous consumption 
is being curtailed—but not as a matter 
of “urgent duty” or patriotism, and 
not in response to pharisaical exhorta- 
tion. A small class, that helpless little 
herd of contemptible creatures whom 
the French eall ‘rentiers,’’ because 
they live on rents and dividends, are 
economizing, but only upon com- 
pulsion. They are the unhappy sheep 
who bear the fleece which others shear 
and sell. 


Sic’vos, non vobis, vellera fertis oves. 


This class, which cannot, according to 
the best information, exceed half a 
million, many of whom are women, and 
most of whom are beyond the age 
when they can begin the world again, 
are being bled white by the War, are 
paying the greater part of the cost, and 
are getting no fun for their money. 
Their sons are falling daily, fast as 
leaves in Vallombrosa; their capital 
is sinking as steadily as the thermom- 
eter on the approach of Christmas; 
their rents and dividends have in some 
eases been abruptly cut off; their taxes 
are trebled; the cost of their households 
doubled. They are dismissing servants, 
shutting up houses, locking up motors, 
and, instead of shooting coverts, crowd- 
ing into London hotels and lodgings, 
hanging about their clubs, and queru- 
lously asking one another how long the 
War will last. I am not of course 
thinking of financial and commercial 
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magnates who were millionaires before 
and are or will be multi-millionaires 
when all is over. I am writing of that 
class, existent in no other country but 
England, through which the aristocracy 
shades off imperceptibly into the 
middle class, the class of country 
gentlemen and professional men, who 
have hitherto led in these islands a 
cultivated and commodious life. They 
are practising a rigorous economy, and, 
as they are human, with wry faces, in 
private or in the society of their fellow- 
sufferers. But it is merely adding in- 
sult to injury to preach at them and 
exhort them to curtail superfluous 
consumption as a patriotic duty. This 
elass, which distinguishes the civiliza- 
tion of England from that of the rest 
of the world, has been harder hit by 
the War than any other, and it is by 
no means certain that it will be able 
to survive its losses in men and money. 


No greater calamity could befall Great 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 









Britain than the extinction of this 
class, which stands between the Bar- 
barians and the Philistines of Matthew 
Arnold, and which has supplied the 
nation—bating one or two exceptions 
like the first Duke of Wellington and 
the late Lord Salisbury—with all its 
great generals, admirals, lawyers, 
statesmen, men of science, artists, 
authors, engineers, and merchants. 
No practice of petty and squalid econ- 
omies can save this class, if it is des- 
tined to pass out of our national life. 
God forbid that it should sink; but, 
if it be doomed, it will not escape by 
wearing dirty shirts and down-at-heel 
boots. ‘‘If a great change is to be made 
in human affairs, the minds of men will 
be fitted to it,” and we shall gradually 
readjust our laws and manners to ~ 
meet the change. It will mean a re- 
modeling of our society on the Amer- 
ican and Colonial pattern. Let who will 
rejoice at the prospect. 
Arthur A. Baumann. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A LittLe Ho .ipay. 


The coming of the Grafinn had been 
squalid, her exit was abrupt, and, I 
fear, characteristic. 

When she civilly expressed a wish 
to burden us no longer, I divined 
something behind, but could do no 
less whilst taking my leave of her 
than ask what prospects she enjoyed, 
and whether she could be sure of her 
liberty whilst lacking the protection 
which my house afforded. 

She professed herself under no 
apprehensions upon this score, but 
admitted want of means until she 
could communicate with friends whom 
she did not name. 

I took the hint and placed a hun- 
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dred pounds in her hands, which she 
accepted with suitable recognitions 
and assured me was more than sufficient. 

(I do not see that I could have 
done less. The money was nothing 
to me. ’Twas her affair to use it 
well or ill.) 

“What did she take her clothes in, 
Georgy?” I asked, for a_ glimpse 
caught from my window of the chaise 
in which she left us had bred a belated 
misgiving. 

“O, just a couple of the oldest and 
shabbiest of the valises from the 
lumber-room. One biggish, the other 
quite tiny, my old handgepdck, but, 
I had forgot the look of the thing, and 
had thought it much bigger. ’Tis I 
that have grown, I suppose; it can’t 
have shrunk. 
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‘Thou dost not like her, Van Schau, 
but, don’t grudge the poor creature 
that part of thy bounty; ‘twas a 
charity on her part to relieve thee of 
them!’’ 

“Did she beg money off ye?—or 
Mrs. Ellwood?”’ 

“From Mrs. Ellwood, yes, some- 
thing, though I have no right to say 
so. Ask her thyself, if thou wishes to 
know.” 

‘And from you?” 

“That’s my affair. 
hunger, feed him.’ 


‘If thine enemy 
Now, no more of 


thy catechism. My old Van Schau: 


gets positively inquisitive with ad- 
vancing years!’ and the girl left the 
room singing. 

I am not by nature a suspicious 
man: it may have been my employ- 
ments in the Peninsula which taught 
me to distrust and weigh the motives 
of unknown, and half-known people; 
be the cause what it may have been, 
I had formed, and retained, a poor 
opinion of the Grafinn and declined to 
believe that she had found us by 
chance, or had left us empty-handed. 

The disappearance from Abel’s desk 
of a canvas bag containing eighty-five 
guineas was not discovered until two 
days after this woman’s departure, 
and will always be associated with it 
in my mind. 

At Winteringhame we had for many 
years been used to leave money in 
unlocked receptacles until banking- 
day came round; long acquaintance 
with our servants having bred un- 
stinted confidence, which it is difficult 
to believe was abused only upon this 
occasion. 

“So the woman has left you,” said 
Father Smythe, meeting Abel and me 
in the village. ‘I am sorry. I had 
more to ask her, but awaited the occa- 
sion too long. Indeed, I grew sensible 
of increasing reticence, of unaccount- 
able lapses of memory, of inconsist- 
encies in her narrative, a desire to 
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conceal, or to deceive. In her first 
weakness, or gratitude, she made 
communications which later she re- 
gretted, or so I think. 

“Was not Mrs. Ellwood conscious 
that with regained strength her con- 
vert escaped from her influences? 

‘We seem to have lost her. If she 
did not hold the key to the locked 
chamber which I wish to enter, but, 
which you prefer should remain shut, 
I am much mistaken.” 

‘Why should the Duke of Cumber- 
land have put her away for these four 
years?’’ asked Abel. 

“Possibly in an attempt to get the 
wished-for information from her. Your 
private asylum is the old lettre-de- 
cachet in English, with touches bor- 
rowed from the fabled practice of 
our Holy Office.” 

“But one would suppose that she, 
or any woman, must have given up 
her secret under the hardships which 
Georgy says were inflicted upon her 
whilst under restraint,’’ pursued Abel. 

“Perhaps she was not then in full 
possession of the secret.’ 

“And is now? How dost thou make 
that out?” 

“T cannot unravel it. But her sud- 
den recovery and disappearance sug- 
gest that whatever she came here for 
she has obtained, and will forthwith 
proceed to use. 

‘Neither you nor I believe that she 
reached Winteringhame by the chances 
of flight and pursuit. No. The Coun- 
tess came of set purpose. But, for what?”’ 

“Documents?” asked Abel after a 
pause. He had flashes of insight at 
times, though the most severely practi- 
eal of mankind. 

“Possibly,’’ assented Smythe. ‘‘We 
shall know before long, for the Regent 
grows ever madder for an heir, and his 
brothers. . . . Well! you know about 
them! I profess the whole sordid 
business would be ludicrous if it were 
not indecent! 
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“That poor young thing! Did ye 
ever see her, Mr. Ellwood? Such a 
strapping, bouncing creature! Noth- 
ing like so fine or gracious as our 
Royal Princess here, but a woman all 
through, and with every possibility, 
wedded as she was to a sound, sober, 
level-headed man. That poor, poor, 
young thing! We thought and spoke 
of her as though she were immortal, 
exempt, immune! So much hung 
upon her life, and the life she carried 
within her, we could not face the 
contingency. And in one day she was 
a corpse, she and her babe, clay-cold 
corpses! And the succession, which 
had seemed secure for another two 
generations, left open to be scrambled 
for by some of the least respected per- 
sons in the kingdom! 

“I speak but the bare truth. Ye 
know I do. What an inscrutable 
stroke!”’ 

I knew that he referred to the un- 
timely deaths of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
her infant, a double blow which had 
plunged England into mourning two 
years before. 

“T said ‘ludicrous’ and ‘indecent,’ ’”’ 
he continued, impatiently spudding 
the roadside turf with the ferrule of 
his cane, more moved than his wont. 
“To see three elderly bucks, Men- 
about-Town, such as the Royal Dukes, 
Fathead Clarence, German Kent, and 
Cambridge, suddenly wake up to the 
need for clean living and lawful 
matrimony! to watch them discarding 
the poor faithful women with whom 
they have lived—upon whom Clarence, 
at all events, has lived (for both his 
hands have been in Mrs. Jordan’s 
pocket for years!)—to see them, I say, 
rush abroad to sample German prin- 
cesses! Monstrous I eall it. Colonel, 
what do you say?” 

“Nay, Smythe, I have nothing to 
say. "T'was an astonishing spectacle, 
I’ll grant ye. Three royal marriages 








in one year, two upon the same day; 
a race who should be first at the post 
with a legitimate heir. I didn’t like 
it. 

‘“‘We know the poor fellows have 
been tied-up, and hedged-in, and 
warned-off from wedding the women 
they loved by that damned Royal 
Marriage Act, and their mother’s 
pig-headed jealousy and passion for 
domineering; but, still, there are the 
proprieties. . . . You area good man, 


- Father Smythe, and can afford to 


blame ’em. I am not, and can’t.” 

“Homo sum!” murmured the priest 
with deprecating eyes. 

“But, to get back to this black ewe,” 
said I, ‘‘whom we have literally drawn 
out of a pit, washed, combed, and 
cockered-up to strength, and who has 
jumped our fold-hurdles, and made a 
bolt for the husks and the mire, with 
we know not what in her pockets— 
*Tis nothing to smile at, Smythe,— 
I find this sort of thing vastly discon- 
certing! Abel and I ate and went 
about our businesses in a blue funk 
for months after those road attempts, 
and kept the girl away from Town for 
two years, though she kicked, did Miss 
Georgy. But, as ye know, we have 
long since regained our composures, 
and supposed the storm blown over.” 

“T supposed nothing of the’ kind, 
Fanshawe, but, go on, I apologize for 
interrupting.” 

“Then ye were right, and we wrong, 
that is plain; but your foresight don’t 
help him and me to bear this renewed 
stress. We stand to be shot at, and 
dare not tell Georgy of the precautions 
we take for her safety.” 

“Leave all that to me,” said the 
priest. 


Early in April, ere we had begun 
making plans for our annual trip to 
Town for Yearly Meeting, and the 
rest of it, Smythe stayed me at the 
lychgate with a lifted finger, and led 
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me round to the quiet backside of the 
churchyard for a chat. 

“T have news,” said he. ‘The 
Grafinn has laid her mine, and stands 
ready to blow her enemy Cumberland 
sky-high. 

“Observe. From an unknown source 
the woman produces the—ahem— 
veritable marriage-certificate of the 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
dated December 15, 1785; localized 
in Park Street, where my sister was 
living at the time, signed by the 
parties, and witnessed by—lI think 
T’ll not tell ye by whom at present. 
But, this is sure, the document which 
the adventuress produces is not muti- 
lated as is the copy, which has lain in 
the vaults of Coutts’s Bank in Town 
for thirty-four years, as I have my 
reasons for knowing. 

“This document, Fanshawe, this 
all-important piece of evidence, she 
has disposed of to His Royal Highness 
Ernest Augustus for twenty-thousand 
guineas, no less. What say ye to that?”’ 

“Only that he holds the Regent 
under his thumb, and can exclude him 
from the succession whenever he choos- 
es, and from the regency, I suppose, 
while the King lives. He has only to 
produce the document.”’ 

But Father Smythe was regarding 
me with the quizzjcal smile of the 
player who cries ‘‘Mate in four moves.” 
His mouth was firm, but his gentle, 
wise old eye brimmed with merriment. 

“No. Ill not spoil sport, Fanshawe, 
ye shall know all in good time. What 
will come of it, God He knows! But, 
I cannot believe harm shall befall our 


Royal Princess, Heaven defend her!’” 


He lifted his shovel hat, held it in both 
hands and gazed upward with straining 
eyes and moving lips. A passionately 
devout soul was Eustace Smythe. 
“Are the Ellwoods and you for 
Town again this May? If so, give me 
a fortnight’s notice and I’ll charge 


myself with your safeties on the road. 
Livina Aaz, Vou. V, No. 234. 
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“They had better use their regular 
house, the Green Dragon in Bishopsgate 
Street, is it not? I will wager a guinea 
they shall suffer no annoyances. We 
have agents at Bow Street, and else- 
where, whom we ean trust; Miss 
Georgy’s is no common life: we are 
taking no risks. 

“Great events are toward. Things 
are moving fast, my friend, and... 
But, Ill tell ye more later. Good-day 
to ye!” 

The man was cilnatoll and con- 
fident; a little twittery at times, for 
he was aging fast; and as old men will, 
when engaged in a dragging ane, 
was for forcing the pace. 

So, in May, to Town they went. Abel 
says he could detect no outward sign 
of guardianship, but, protected, or 
not, they made their point unmolested. 

“They,” I write, for I had left Eng- 
land upon an unexpected summons, 
so sudden, and so compelling as to 
give me no alternative to instant 
compliance. 

It came to me when in Town in the 
middle of April upon the entreaty of 
Bob (I beg his Lordship’s pardon, 
Baron Wokingham, of course). This 
good creature, always a brave trench- 
erman from his Eton days, had over- 
indulged, forgetting that hounds had 
stopped, and that a man of sixteen 
stone and forty years of age, must 
diet himself or suffer. 

A congestion of the liver had seemed 
to my friend a premonitory symptom 
of dissolution. 

He had determined to make his first 
will, and naturally sent post-haste for 
me who knew nothing of law, rather 
than for his family solicitor who knew 
whatever was to be known. 

Having taken the call seriously, 
and expected to find him dying, I was 
disgusted to see him purged and better, 
though pitiably low and somewhat 
depressing company. 

“Fore gad, Doodles, I’m ashamed of 
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myself! . . . Thought I was goin’ to 
hop the twig, and couldn’t fancy croak- 
in’ without you, my boy, to hold my 
hand. 

“Then, as I am the last life in the 
entail, and have executed no settle- 
ment, it really seemed best to make a 
will, ye know. My man of business 
has bin botherin’ me nigh to death to 
do it. Infernal cheek, I call it. 

“But, makin’ a will is a nasty, risky, 
lowerin’, chilly job, Doodles. A feller 
puts his fist to parchment and then 
kicks the bucket. That’s my experi- 
ence. There was a man in the 
Blues ... .”’. 

(The story was unedifying and shall 
not be set down here.) 

At it we went, and for some days 
were deep in the business, just begin- 
ning to find out what he possessed and 
what he wished done with it. | 

’Twas slow work, and continually 
interrupted by anecdotes, and was 
left unfinished at the time, a matter 
of no moment, fo> Wokingham sur- 
vived to ride to hounds for another 
three-and-twenty seasons, and to suffer 
subsequent congestions, and to make 
six wills, to my knowledge, confound 
the fellow! 

“If they would only decide what is 
the matter with me, D.,’”’ groaned my 
unfortunate friend; ‘‘M’Laughlin, our 
regimental pill, is a fool (for Heaven’s 
sake don’t tell him I said so, or he will 
make shift to patch me up in order to 
call me out). He has bled me, blistered 
me, cupped me, and drenched me with 
black-draught, be deed to him! And 
having nearly killed me, and done me 
no sort o° good in the world, talks of 
sendin’ me away somewhere. I know 
what that means,”’ he added gloomily, 
“‘T may. as well take my coffin with me.”’ 

‘‘What waters does he speak of?” I 
asked. 

“Couldn’t decide offhand. Talked 
of some confounded continental spaws, 
Whiz-Bayden, Ems, Aches-and-Pains, 





and what not... . Told him I’d die 
at home, if it was all the same to him, 
“ust to do him credit, y’know. 

“‘O, law!—my unhappy head! Worse 
than the mornin’ after the King’s 
birthday, begad! 

“O, shut that desk-thing. I can’t 
make any more will today, Doodles. 
Look here, leave the land to whom ye 
like,—Eton College, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, or the Foundling, yes, the 
Foundling”’ (a penitential groan). ‘‘Or, 
better still, take it yourself, only don’t 
bother me. Ugh!—Gurrhh!”’ 

It was after a day spent upon this 
rather absurd business that a call of 
real urgency reached me. 

“Three gentlemen to see ye, Colon- 
el,” said the head waiter of Fennell’s, 
a fatherly person who had known me 
for eighteen years off and on, and re- 
garded me with a gentle, patronizing 
eye. 

The cards upon the salver bore the 
names of Mr. Stephen Grellet and Mr. 
Isaac Penington; either would have 
been welcome at any time. My third 
visitor, whose name was not given, 
came well avouched in such company. 

The three entered and had not seated 
themselves before I was aware of a 
tension almost amounting to haste in 
their manners. 

“George Fanshawe, this is our friend 
William Allen.” ° 

I offered my hand; the gentleman, 
who was dressed after the mode of 
the Quakers, had a broad, open, kind- 
ly countenance and pleasing address. 
I could not recall meeting him before, 
but remembered hearing him spoken 
of as an eminent philanthropist, and, 
which was curious, something of a 
figure in Society. 

I believe he had been the associate 
of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, 
Sir Samuel Romilly and that gallant 
band of public men who were laboring 
for the good of humanity. I would 
gladly have: received him upon his 
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record, but, introduced by two of the 
men whom I most respected, I bade 
him welcome, and rang for wine, which 
all three declined. This meant serious 
affairs. 

“Colonel Fanshawe,’’ began Mr. 
Allen, ‘‘the position is this. As thou 
art aware, the succession to. the crown 
of Great Britain is precarious. At the 
moment it is vested in the persons of 
middle-aged and elderly men, some of 
whom, if one may utter simple truth in 
the privacy of confidential converse, 
are of indifferent repute, whilst one is 
of the worst character. This one has 
unfortunately the best abilities of 
any of his family, and legitimate 
offspring.” 

I signified assent, wondering what 
was coming. These were matters be- 
yond my compass, albeit, I knew, what 
the three gentlemen before me did not 
know, and was oppressed by a secret 
which I could not share with them. 

“Between this personage and the 
Throne, Colonel Fanshawe, stand what 
I am told the Insurance Offices regard 
as five bad lives. But, the best of the 
five, both morally and physically, is 
a certain personage at present residing 
abroad, whose consort is expecting to 
become a mother within four weeks.” 

This was news to me. Of course I 
recognized its importance and could 
have put names to the parents. 

“In order that no doubt should ever 
be cast upon his paternity it is of the 
first concern that this expected prince 
should be born on English soil. Thou 
art following me, Colonel?—A prince 
who comes into the world in these 
islands, under the eyes of doctors and 
attendants of good standing, and with 
witnesses of name and _ character 
to attest him, is beyond question 
a member of the Royal Family. 
But the child whose birth is report- 
ed as having taken place in some 
town in central Europe, with none of 
our countrymen, or countrywomen, 
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present, starts life under grave dis- 
advantages, not merely as being a 
foreigner, but . . . thou seest?”’ 

I did see. But, what could I 
do? 

“The parents of the expected prince 
are in such financial distress, so ham- 
pered with debts, both English and 
foreign, as to be unable to take the 
necessary journey which would make 
their offspring a natural-born English- 
man, and put them within reach of 
reputable witnesses. 

“But a fund has been raised by the 
well-wishers of the personage to whom 
I am referring, and his debts here have 
been paid. 

“Those incurred abroad are another 
matter. We have no complete state- 
ment before us. Our correspondence is 
opened and delayed in the post. We 
have tried to remit money through 
an English bank, but in vain. There is 
no recognized channel of exchange. 

“Nor can those whom we have ap- 
proached in the City induce their 
German agents to undertake the com- 
mission. A stop is evident. Our enter- 
prise has almost certainly been di- 
vulged to the enemies of the personage 
whom we desire to befriend, and the 
financial avenues of approach to him 
are obstructed, and, we fear will be 
closed until after the birth of the 
prince.” 

“T see,” said I, “ye want me to take 
money out to him. Gold, it must be 
of course. How much will do? When 
shall I start? There may be difficulties 
as to passports, but I think I can 
overcome them. 

“Will you, Mr. Allen, furnish me 
with a letter of introduction to... 
to . . . your Personage?”’ 

The three faces shone. The men 
thanked me more with their eyes than 
with their tongues. It seemed I was 
putting them under some obligation. 
Which was absurd; my interest was the 
same as theirs, and I was fortunate in 
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my command of time and the German 
language. 

When confidence is mutual business 
runs like an oiled wheel. Never in my 
life have I seen an affair of any magni- 
tude so swiftly completed. 

My questions were answered with 
the brevity and accuracy which I have 
observed used by the Friends in their 
secular affairs. A pian had been ap- 
proved before approaching me. 

The money would be placed in my 
possession at the Greyhound tavern in 
the village of Croydon at any hour I 
should mention. 

“Gentlemen,” I said at parting, 
“‘will you excuse me from accompany- 
ing you to the door? You are strangers 
here, but possibly s meone who knows 
me saw you enter my hotel. I would 
let no one see you leave it in my com- 
pany. Go singly to a stand not too 
near, and there take your coach.” 

I had promised to look in upon 
Wokingham efter dining. He must 
have told his doctor of my coming, 
for at the foot of the stairs beneath the 
clock I was accosted by a military 
man introducing himself as Surgeon 
McLaughlin. I knew this gentleman by 
repute as the most notorious duelist 
in the Household Brigade. He was 
said to have been out nine times, and, 
though incompetent in his profession, 
was an authority upon the hair-trigger. 
I have heard him spoken of as an in- 
genious person, the inventor of the 
detachable. screw-barrel, and a new 
device for rifling small arms, which he 
spent a fortune in attempting to induce 
the War Office to take up. He had 
probably mistaken his walk in life. 

Known in the clubs as ‘“‘The Blue 
Pill,” either from his addiction to the 
bullet, or fondness for a particular 
prescription, or from the by-name of 
his regiment, he inspired me with 
curiosity. - 

[ expected a truculent fire-eater, but 
found a shy, saddened man of the gen- 
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tlest address impeded by a slight 
stammer. 

‘“‘W-was I Kick-Colonel Fuf-Fan- 
shawe? Kick-kick-could he have a 
woo-word with me before I see-saw 
Mum-mum-Major Lord Woo-woo- 
Wokingham?’’ 

[Captain Dawnay got his squadron 
after Waterloo, and though maimed, 
was allowed, as was Fitzroy Somerset 
(Lord Raglan) and a few of the priv- 
ileged, to retain active rank for some 
years. | 

My friend’s condit’on was troubling 
his medical adviser, who owned he 
thought ill of his chances. Would I 
back him up if he recommended Carls- 
bad? Admitted he knew nothing 
of the waters, personally, but the fac- 
ulty spoke highly of them for liver 
troubles. 

I had spent an hour over a map, and 
an idea came to me whilst the man was 
stuttering. 

‘What about Wiesbaden, sir? I 
am thinking of making a cure there 
myself. Say Wiesbaden, and I’ll take 
charge of your patient. He cannot 
travel alone, quite impossible. What 
d’ye say?”’ 

He did say Wiesbaden, or attempted 
to, and seemed much relieved. 

That an officer of the Blues with a 
liver, should apply for sick-leave to 
take foreign waters under the advice 
of his regimental medico, seemed no 
unnatural thing. That his old friend 
and brother-in-arms should be making 
the same cure, and taking the same 
boat, seemed reasonable enough to the 
Foreign Office, also that two servants 
should complete the party. Passports 
were issued without delay, for Lord 
Wokingham’s case was certified as 
urgent. 

When a month later I found myself 
back again at Fennell’s there were the 
same two guests reading the Times in 
the coffee-room whom I had left sim- 
ilarly engaged. They looked up, 
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yawned, wiped glasses and greeted me 
with polite if languid interest, unaware 
that I had seen men and cities since 
our last exchange of civilities. 

I remember regarding them with 
wonder. They had not shed a hair. 
Yet so much had hung in the balance 
during those four weeks that I almost 
expected to see signs of it in their 
faces. 

Let me say at once that the osten- 
sible object of my journey had been 
attended with complete success. 

An abominably rough crossing from 
Ramsgate to Ostend had miraculously 
relieved poor Wokingham. Never 
in my life have I seen a man so sick 
nor heard of such prompt recovery. 

Once ashore again he was a new man. 
The repugnance which he had felt, to 
travel and residence in a country of 
which he knew not the language, van- 
ished in my company. 

I left him in the Kurhaus at Wies- 
baden in a little circle of English, al- 
ready well upon the road to conva- 
lescence; and when, a fortnight later, 
I ealled for him there, and revealed to 
his astonished ear the true inwardness 
of my jaunt, how I had used him as my 
stalking-horse, and still needed him, 
and the part which he and his man must 
play in our match against the Enemy, 
his health was instantly confirmed. 

Dates would not interest you, but 
the itinerary may while away a passing 
minute. The Personages to whom I 
was recommended, being provided with 
ample funds by the forethought of 
Mr. William Allen, and other members 
of the Society of Friends, were enabled 
to satisfy their German creditors, and 
to take the road in comfort. 

Our return journey began at Amor- 
bach in Franconia. Traveling by easy 
stages through Hessen, Nassau and 
Rhenish Prussia, we stayed in turn 
(besides many other places of less 
note), at Klingenburg, Aschaffenburg, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mayence 
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(where Wokingham joined our party; 
was presented to His Royal Highness 
and took over the duties of avant 
courier and Master of the Horse). 

Thence by way of Coblence and 
Bonn we made Cologne, a nasty stink- 
ing piace, with the ruins, or beginnings 
(tis hard to say which), of the most 
enormous church in the world, which 
they tell you the devil has forbid ever 
to be finished. 

Aix-la-Chapelle followed in due 
course, whence we crossed the Low 
Countries by the roads of Limbourg 
to Bruxelles, Ghent, Bruges, and finally 
Ostend again. 

Here we must wait for a wind. 

You will understand that by this 
time I had seen something. of Their 
Royal Highnesses, and had come to 
admire and respect them both. The 
Duke, who did me the honor to recall 
our previous meeting at Tilney Street, 
was a really sound fellow (if one may 
employ such terms when speaking of 
Royalty). 

Well aware of the importance of the 
journey, and solicitous for his consort’s 
health and well-being, he was intensely 
concerned for her comforts, never 
spared himself nor would let another 
hand than his own touch the reins, 
driving, wet or dry, every league of 
those long continental chaussées from 
central Germany to the Flemish coast. 

The Duchess of Kent and her woman 
occupied the inside of the carriage. 
Myself and my man followed in a 
chaise, but, often for days at a time, 
His Royal Highness would command 
me to sit beside him, and tell me the 
story of his shaded life in a curious, 
slow, imperfect English, or more flu- 
ent German. 

“T wass bred up on the continent, 
sir. His Majesty, my honored father, 
had at that time the idea that an Eng- 
lish education would be the ruin of an 
English prince. I wish my brothers 
joy of theirs! My own has been the 
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training of a drill-sergeant, and has 
naturally kept me out of touch with 
such gentlemen as my Lord Woking- 
ham and yourself.”’ 

It was from his own lips that I heard 
the story of his brief governorship of 
Gibraltar, where, having taken over a 
garrison driven to disaffection by the 
exactions and tyranny of his prede- 
cessor, he was immediately faced with 
a mutiny. 

“T did put myself at the head of my 
own regiment, Colonel, and with 
drums beating, marched upon the 
mutineers; yes, sir, and was so for- 
tunate as to reduce them to discipline 
with but slight effusion of blood. 

“And... (after a gloomy pause) 
wass broke for it.” 

“Dit I a court-martial demand?. I 
dit, but wass refuse. My honored vater, 
sir, whom Gott pless and restore.to his 
sight and senses,—wass misled py 
mine enemy. 

“You, sir, can imagine of whom I 
shpeak. . . . I wass always soospect 
of de liberal opeenion. De soospection 
wass joost. I glory in dem. Bot, dey 
haf been my professional ruin.”’ 

This conversation took place at 

Ostend. Having made me the recip- 
ient of the above confidence, His Royal 
Highness sighed gustily, and, turning, 
led me back along the Digue to our 
hotel. } 
He was at this time of his life a stout 
person, swarthy and too full-blooded, 
not perhaps an especially good life 
from a doctor’s point of view; but who 
would have suspected that eight 
months after this conversation, al- 
most to a day, he was to die, blooded 
to death by a pig-sticking barber- 
surgeon? 

At the landward end of the jetty he 
halted. ‘‘What do these Hoy-masters 
say of tomorrow's weather? My 
journey began as a match with my 
brother Cumberland. It has grown 


to a match against time.”’ 
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(To he concluded.) 





I could see that ’twas going to be a 
near thing. Bob foretold a fine finish, 
a win on the post. The prospective 
father laughed heartily, “O, you 
Eengleesh!”’ : 

By the merey of God the church- 
vanes pointed eastward on the eight- 
eenth of May. The sea, which is 
mighty shallow off Ostend, went 
down to a ripple. We embarked the 
luggage, got Her Royal Highness 
aboard, and ran straight to Margate 
jetty without making one board or 
shifting a halliard, landed comfort- 
ably, and thanked our Maker that we 
were again upon British soil, our mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Her Royal Highness, who had stood 
the voyage well and enjoyed it, was 
pleased to express her indebtedness 
to Wokingham and myself in handsome 
terms. 

The Duke, though less effusive, was 
entirely hearty. We kissed hands and 
aecepted our dismissals, for our services 
were no longer required, and our pres- 
ences could only cause embarrassment 
to those whose wish was to attract as 
little attention as possible before get- 
ting to London for the expected 
event. 

Mr. William Allen, who was regarded 
by both Duke and Duchess as a per- 
sonal friend, relieved us and accepted 
for the time the office of Gentleman-in- 
Waiting, if such a post be compatible 
with membership in the Society of 
Friends. 

I was back in my rooms in Fennell’s 
by the 22d May. And so ended, so far 
as George Fanshawe was concerned, a 
not unpleasant excursion about which 
much needless fuss has been made in 
High Society.* 

*Twenty years later it was understood to be 
the wish of an Exalted Personage, and of Lord 
Melbourne,that my great-uncle should be raised 
tothe peerage under the title of the Earl of 
Chorley, and, by some mischance, his name ap- 
peared in a rough-draft of birthday honors. 


He was successful in getting it withdrawn, but 
told me ’twas the nearest thing.—Exor. 
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TWO FRENCH CRITICS. 


Emits Facuet—Remy DE GourRMONT. 


The importance of literary criticism 
in the higher education of a race has 
been recognized in no country in the 
world except France. Elsewhere there 
have arisen critics of less, or more, or 
even of extreme merit, but nowhere 
else has there been a systematic train- 
ing in literature which has embraced a 
whole generation, and has been inti- 
mately combined with ethics. The 
line of action which Matthew Arnold 
vainly and pathetically urged on the 
Anglo-Saxon world has been unobtru- 
sively but most effectively taken by 
France for now more than half a 
century. When the acrid and ridicu- 
lous controversy between the Classical 
and the Romantic schools died down, 
criticism in France became at once 
more reasonable and more exact. The 
fatuous formula which has infected all 
races, and is not yet extirpated in this 


country—the “I do not like you, Dr. 
Fell, the reason why I cannot tell’’— 


passed into desuetude. It was im- 
plicitly recognized that it is your duty, 
if you express a view, to be able to 
“tell” on what principles it is founded. 
In fact, if we concentrate our atten- 
tion on the progress of French pro- 
fessorial criticism, we see it becoming 
steadily more philosophical and less 
empirical. 

But about 1875, after the period of 
Taine and Renan, and, in a quite 
other field, after that of Gautier and 
Paul de Saint Victor, we find criticism 
in Paris rapidly tending in two im- 
portant directions,. becoming on the 
one hand more and more exact, almost 
scientific, on the other daringly per- 
sonal and impressionist. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, who was a man of extraor- 
dinary force of character, gave a 
color to the whole scheme of literary 
instruction throughout France. He 


resisted the idea that literature was 
merely an entertainment or a pastime. 
He asserted that it was the crown and 
apex of a virile education, and he de- 
clared its aim to be the maintenance 
and progress of morality. ‘With Bru- 
netiére everything was a question of 
morals. He was a strong man, and a 
fighting man; he enjoyed disputation 
and snuffed the breath ‘of battle. 
He advanced the impersonality of 
literature and stamped on the pride 
of authors. In the year 1900, an 
observer glancing round professorial 
circles had to admit that the influence 
of Brunetiére had become paramount. 
His arbitrary theory of the évolution 
des genres, founded on Herbert Spen- 
cer and Darwin, and applied to the 
study of literature, pervaded the 
schools. 

But the vehement tradition of 
Brunetiére was undermined from the 
first by his two greatest rivals, Anatole 
France and Jules Lemaitre, whose 
character was the exact opposite of his. 
They were “impressionist” critics, 
occupied with their own personal 
adventures among books, and not 
actively concerned with ethics. Their 
influence, especially that of Lemaitre, 
since Anatole France retired from 
criticism before the close of the cen- 
tury, tempered what was rigid and in- 
sensitive in the too-vehement dogma- 
tism of Brunetiére, but they did not 
form a camp distinct from his. The 
sodality of the French Academy kept 
them together in a certain happy har- 
mony, in spite of their contrast of 
character. Brunetiére died in 1906, 
Lemattre in 1914; the effect of the 
one upon education, of the other upon 
social culture, had been immense, but 
it had not advanced since 1900. With 
the new century, new forces had come 
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into prominence, and of the two most 
important of these we speak today. 

It has been the fate of France to 
lose, within the last few months, the 
two most prominent critics of the 
period succeeding that of which we 
have just spoken. The death of Emile 
Faguet and of Remy de Gourmoat 
marks another stage in the progress 
of criticism, and closes another chap- 
ter in its history. That their methods 
and modes of life were excessively 
different; that their efforts, if not 
hostile, were persistently opposed; 
that one was the most professorial of 
professors, the other the freest of free 
lances; that each, in a word, desired 
to be what the other was not; adds a 
piquancy to the task of considering 
them side by side. The first thing we 
perceive, in such a parallel, is the 
superficial contrast; the second -is the 
innate similitude, so developed that 
these spirits in opposition are found in 
reality to represent, in a sort of 
inimical unison, the whole attitude 


towards literature of the generation in 


which they flourished. Their almost 
simultaneous disappearance leaves the 
field clear for other procedures under 
other guidance. In the extremely 
copious published writings of these 
two eminent men the name of each of 
them will scarcely be found. They 
worked, in their intense and fervid 
spheres, out of sight of one another. 
But, now both are dead, it is interest- 
ing to see how close to each other 
they were in their essential attitude, 
and how typical their activity is of 
the period between 1895 and 1915. 

If anyone should rashly engage to 
write the life of Emile Faguet, he would 
find himself limited to the task of 
composing what the critic himself, in 
speaking of Montaigne, calls ‘‘the 
memoirs of a man who never had any 
occupation but thinking.” Through 
the whole of a life which approached 
the term of threescore years and ten, 
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Faguet was absorbed, more perhaps 
than any other man of his time, in the 
contemplation of the printed page. 
He said of himself, ‘“‘I have never 
stopped reading, except to write, nor 
writing, except to read.’’ In any other 
country but France, this preoccupa- 
tion would have led to dreariness and 
pedantry, if not to a permanent and 
sterile isolation. But in France purely 
literary criticism, the examination and 
constant re-examination of the classics 
of the nation, takes an honored and a 
vivid place in the education of the 
young. The literary teaching of the 
schools is one of the moral and in- . 
tellectual forces of the France of today, 
and Faguet, who was the very type, 
and almost the exaggeration, of that 
tendency in teaching, was preserved 
from pedantry by the immense sym- 
pathy which surrounded him. His 
capacity for comprehending books, and 
for making others comprehend them, 
found response from a grateful and 
thirsty multitude of students. 

Emile Faguet was born, on the 17th 
of December 1847, at La Roche-sur- 
Yon, in Vendée, where his father was 
professor at the local lycée. M. Vic- 
tor Faguet, who had received a prize 
for a translation of Sophocles into verse, 
nourished high academic ambitions 
for his son. From the noiseless annals 
of the future critic’s childhood a single 
anecdote has been preserved, namely, 
that, when he was a schoolboy, he 
solemnly promised his father that he 
would become a member of the French 
Academy. All his energy was centered 
towards that aim. He passed through 
the regular course which attends young 
men who study for the professoriate in 
France, and at last he became a pre- 
fessor himself at Bordeaux, and then 
in Paris. But in that career, as Dr. 
Johnson sententiously observed, ‘‘Un- 
number’d suppliants croud Prefer- 
ment’s Gate,” and at thirty-five Emile 
Faguet was still quite undistinguished. 
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He saw his juniors, and in particular 
Lemaitre and Brunetiére, speed far 
in front of him, but he showed neither 
impatience nor ill-temper. Gradually 
he became a wfiter, but it was not until 
1885 that his ‘‘Les Grands Maftres du 
XVI® Siacle’’ attracted the attention 
of the public. He began to be famous at 
the age of forty, when his “Etudes 
Littéraires sur le XIX° Siécle,”’ clear, 
well arranged, amusing and informing, 
proved to French readers that here was 
a provider of substantial literature, 
always intelligent, never tiresome, who 
was exactly to their taste. From that 
time forth the remaining thirty years 
of Faguet’s life extended themselves in 
a ceaseless cheerful industry of lectur- 
ing, writing, and interpreting, which 
bore fruit in a whole library of pub- 
lished books, no doubt surpassing in 
bulk what is known as the ‘‘output’’ 
of any other mortal man. 

Though ever more concerned with 
ideas than with persons, Faguet did 
not disdain, in happy, brief, and 
salient lines, to sketch the authors 
who had written the books he analyzed. 
Let us attempt a portrait of himself as 
he appeared in the later years of his 
life. No one ever less achieved the 
conventional type of academician. His 
person was little known in society, for 
he scarcely ever dined out. He had so 
long been a provincial professcr that 
he never threw off a country look. In 
sober fact, Emile Faguet, with his 
brusque, stiff movements, his rough 
brush of a black mustache, and his 
conscientious walk, looked more like 
a non-commissioned officer in mufti 
than like an ornament of the Institut. 
He was active in the streets, stumping 
along with an umbrella always pressed 
under his arm; on his round head there 
posed forever a kind of ancient billy- 
cock hat. He had a supreme disdain for 
dress, and for the newspapers which 
made jokes about his clothing. He 
lived in a little stuffy apartment in the 
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Rue Monge—on the fifth story, if I 
remember right. He was an old bach- 
elor, and the visitor, cordially weleomed 
to his rooms, was struck by the chaos 
of books—chairs, tables, the floor itself 
being covered with volumes, drowned 
in printed matter. Just space enough 
swept out to hold the author’s paper 
and ink was the only oasis in the desert 
of books. I remember that, at the 
height of his fame and prosperity, there 
was no artificial light in his rooms. 
That army of his publications was 
marshaled by the sole aid of a couple 
of candles. Everything about him, 
but especially the frank dark eyes lifted 
in his ingenuous face, breathed an air 
of unaffected probity and simplicity, 
and of a kind of softly hurrying sense 
that life was so short, and there were 
so many books to read and to write, 
that there.could be no time left for 
nonsense. 

His image will long recur to the 
inner vision of his friends, as he went 
marching to his lecture or to his news- 
paper-office, nonchalant and easy, with 
his hands in his pockets, his elbow 
squeezing that enormous umbrella to 
his side. In the evening he would go, 
inelegantly dressed, in the same loosely 
martial way, to the theatre, for which 
he had an inordinate affection. He 
was not a “‘first-nighter,” but dropped 
in to see a new piece whenever he 
wanted copy for his feuilleton. His 
lectures, it is reported, were familiar 
and conversational, with frequent rep- 
etition and copious quotation, the 
whole poured out as a man tells a story 
which he intimately knows, with an 
inexhaustible flow of thoughts and 
facts. Sometimes he was so vivacious 
as to be a little paradoxical, and led 
a laugh against himself. He stood be- 
fore his students, formidable only in 
his erudition, easy of approach, austere 
and gay. His congested rooms in the 
Rue Monge were open to any young 
inquirer, but it was observed that 
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Faguet never asked what the name of 
his visitor was, but how old he was. 
The younger the student, the less dog- 
matic was the professor, but the more 
familiar, abundant, sympathetic. It 
was noticeable in all his relations, with 
young and old alike, that Faguet’s 
one aim invariably seemed to be hon- 
estly to make his interlocutor compre- 
hend the matter in hand. 

Some recollections of the outer pres- 
ence of Emile Faguet should not be 
without value to us in fixing the char- 
acter of his inner life, the spirit which 
pervaded his profuse and honest labor. 
No one in the history of literature has 
been more distinguished for intellectu- 
al probity; and no one has cared less 
for appearances, or for the glorification 
of his own character and cleverness. 
His value as a critic consists primarily 
in his capacity for thoroughly under- 
standing what each author under con- 
sideration meant by this or that ex- 
pression of his art. Faguet does not 
allow himself to be stung into elo- 
quence by the touch of a master-mind, 
as Lemaitre does, nor does he fly off 
from his subject on the wings of an 
imperative suggestion, like Anatole 
France, but he sticks close to the mat- 
ter in hand, so close that he reaches 
comprehension by becoming absorbed 
in it. There is no writer on literature 
who has ever crept so completely into 
the skin of each old author as Faguet 
has done. He makes the dry bones live; 
he resuscitates the dead, and revives 
in them all that was essential in their 
original life, all that was really vital 
in them, even if it be ultimately to con- 
demn the taste or the tendency ex- 
hibited. The first object with him is 
to vivify; to analyze and dissect come 
next. 

He was open to all impressions, and 
he was particularly admirable in his 
periodical surveys of the four great 
centuries of French verse and prose, 
because of his unflagging open-minded- 
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ness. He saw the living thread of lit- 
erary history, running, a pulsating 
stream, from Rabelais to Flaubert. 
He had followed it so often, up and 
down, this way and that, that no curve 
of it, no backwater was unfamiliar 
to him. Lassitude is as unknown to 
Faguet as it was to Shelley’s “Sky- 
lark.”’ His curiosity is always awake; 
no shadow of satiety ever comes near 
him. He was a Titan in his way, but 
never a “weary Titan’’; he never felt 
“the orb of his fate,” though it em- 
braced so much, to be “too vast.” 
The more elaborate or complex an 
author was, the more actively and 
ingeniously Faguet penetrated his 
work, smoothing out the complexities, 
throwing light into every dark corner. 
But it is very proper to notice that 
even where he devotes himself with 
what seems the most absorbing care 
to the investigation of a particular 
mind, he is always essentially detached 
from it, always ready to quit the tene- 
ment of genius and adapt himself with 
alacrity to another, like a soldier-crab, 
whose tender extremity will fit itself 
to any shell-habitation. 

In one of his criticisms of Montes- 
quieu—and on no French classic has he 
been more constantly felicitous—Faguet 
speaks of the faculty possessed by that 
prince of intelligence of wandering 
among souls, and of studying their 
spiritual experience “comme un an- 
atomiste étudie le jeu des organes.” 
The author of the ‘Esprit des Lois” 
took wide views and surveyed a vast 
expanse of society, but he was equally 
apt to map out a square inch of mossy 
rock at his feet. ‘Il a du reste beau- 
coup écrit, comme en marge de ses 
grands livres.’’ These words remind us 
of a section of Emile Faguet’s writings 
which is peculiarly stimulating and 
useful. It is illustrated to great per- 
fection in what is perhaps the most 
fascinating specimen of his vast and 
various production, the volume called 
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“En lisant les Beaux Vieux Livres,’’ 
which he published so lately as 1911. 
This was tollowed by ‘En lisant Cor- 
neille” in 1913 and ‘‘En lisant Moliére”’ 
in 1914. If the war had not intervened 
and if his own health had not failed 
him, it is probable that Faguet would 
have extended and developed this 
section of his work, which exhibited 
the ripest fruit of his subtle and vigor- 
ous criticism. 

The method which he adopted in 
these treatises was to take a portionof 
a well-known book or a short poem, 
and read it with his imaginary audi- 
ence exactly as though they, and he, 
had never met with it before. In 
“En lisant les Beaux Vieux Livres” 
he takes a score of such passages, and 
analyzes them without pedantry, eag- 
erly, curiously, cordially. He explains 
what the author meant, shows how he 
has succeeded in expressing his mean- 
ing, points out the ingenuities of 
thought and the felicities of language 
and in short exhibits the piece of hack- 


neyed prose or verse as though it had 


just been discovered. The process 
may sound perfunctory and pedagogic, 
but, conducted as Faguet conducts 
them, these little excursions are not 
less delightful than original. He takes 
things that everybody knows—such 
as Montaigne on Friendship, or Bos- 
suet on the Romans, or a couple of 
La Bruyére’s portraits; he takes a long 
poem, like Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘La Mai- 
son du Berger,” or a short lyric, like 
Victor Hugo’s “Le Semeur’’; he takes 
the character of Sévére in ‘“‘Polyeucte’’ 
or a landscape out of the memoirs 
of Chateaubriand, and he illuminates 
these familiar things until the reader 
not merely sees in them what he never 
saw before, but has gained a method 
of reading by which he will in future 
extract infinite new pleasures from 
re-reading old familiar books. 

In this system of analysis by con- 
versation consists the chief originality 
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of Faguet’s criticism. The idea of it 
was not entirely new; so long ago as 
the seventeenth century Descartes said 
that “‘la lecture est une conversation 
continue avec les plus honnétes gens 
des siécles passés.”’ But it had not been 
planned on a practical basis until 
Faguet sketched out these enchanting © 
books of his, in which we seem to see 
him seated, smilirg, at a table, the 
volume open before him, expounding 
it to an eager circle of intelligent young 
people. In these conversations, Faguet 
had not the weight of Brunetiére or 
the sparkle of Lemaftre; he was simpler 
than the one and soberer than the 
other. He achieved the dream of the 
teacher when he discovered how to 
write books which please and are use- 
ful at the same time. He avoided, by 
a whole continent, the vapid dreariness 
of the usual English manual, which 
looks upon the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the valley as fit only to be pressed 
between sheets of blotting-paper in a 
hortus siccus. Faguet is always in 
earnest, although he sometimes in- 
dulges in immense humor and vivacity, 
not of the Parisian variety, but highly 
exhilarating. When he suddenly con- 
fesses to us that Balzac had “the tem- 
perament of an artist and the soul of 
a commercial traveler,’”’ or when he 
sums up an entirely grave summary of 
Pindare-Le Brun by telling us that 
“c’était un homme de _ beaucoup 
d’esprit, d’un caractére trés méprisable, 
et excellent ouvrier de vers,” it is no 
schoolmaster that speaks to pupils, 
but a friend who takes his intimates 
into his confidence. 

It has been the habit to depreciate 
the style of Faguet, which indeed does 
not set out to be exquisite, and cannot 
compare with those of several of his 
great predecessors. He has been 
charged, in his zeal for the matter of 
literature, with a neglect of its form. 
It is true that his phrases are apt to 
be curt; he gives little attention to the 
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conduct of a sentence, further than to 
define in it his precise intention. But 
his criticism has a great purity of de- 
sign, which is in itself an element of 
style. It sets forth to accomplish a cer- 
tain purpose and it carries out this 
aim with the utmost economy of means. 
No writer less than Faguet, to use a 
vulgar expression, ‘“‘slops about all 
over the shop.”’ He has at least this 
negative beauty of writing, and he 
adds to it another, the gift of discussing 
great authors in a tone that is in sym- 
pathy with their peculiarities. An in- 
stance of this, among a hundred, may 
be cited from his ‘‘ Dix-huitiéme Siécle”’ 
summing up what he has to impress 
upon us about Marivaux, he defines 
that author in these terms: ‘‘c’est un 
précieux qui est assez rare et qu’on 
s’interdit de condamner au moment 
méme qu’on le désapprouve,’ parce 
qu’on n’est pas sans en jouir dans le 
moment méme qu’on en souffre.”” It 
would hardly be possible te put more 
of critical value into so few words, but 
moreover it is said as Marivaux him- 
self might say it. 

Faguet had his prejudices, as every 
honest man may have. He adored the 
seventeenth and he loved the nine- 
teenth centuries, but he had almost an 
aversion from the eighteenth. He 
put Buffon first among the writers of 
that age, and Montesquieu next; so 
loyal a spirit as Faguet’s could not but 
be cordially attracted by Vauven- 
argues. But the lack of poetry, and, as 
he asserted, the lack of philosophy of 
the Encyclopexdists annoyed him, and 
for their greatest name, for Voltaire, 
he hada positive hatred. Faguet found 
it difficult to be just to Diderot, and 
difficult to tolerate Rousseau, but to 
love Voltaire he made no effort what- 
ever; he acknowledged that feat to 
be impossible. He did not fear to con- 
tradict himself, and about Rousseau 
his opinion grew steadily more favor- 
able, until, in 1913, he positively pub- 
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lished five independent volumes on 
this one writer alone. But Faguet 
could never persuade himself to ap- 
proach Voltaire with any face but a 
wry one. Yet, even here, his antipathy 
is scarcely to be perceived on the sur- 
face. Faguet always leaves the judg- 
ment of his reader independent. He 
puts the facts before him; his own 
irony marks the line of thought which 
he suggests; but he is careful never to 
attempt to bully the reader into ac- 
ceptance. Brunetiére is apt to be 
vociferous in persuasion; Faguet never 
raises his voice. 

In 1899, being called upon to sum 
up the qualities of the leading French 
critics from 1850 onwards, Faguet 
found himself confronted with his 
own name and work. It was character- 
istic of his candor and simplicity that 
he did not shrink from the task of 
describing himself, and that he under- 
took it without false modesty or affec- 
tation. When he comes to describe 
Emile Faguet he is as detached, as 
calmly analytic, as he is when he speaks 
of Théophile Gautier or M. René 
Doumiec. He defines the qualities, ac- 
knowledges the limitations, and hints 
at the faults of his subject. I do not 
know a case in all literary history 
where a writer has spoken of himself in 
terms more severely judicial. He closes 
this remarkable little study with words 
which we may quote here for their 
curious personal interest no less than 
as an example of Faguet’s style: 

Laborieux, du reste, assez méthod- 
ique, consciencieux, en poussant la 
conscience jusqu’ & étre peu bienveill- 
ant, ou en ne sachant pas pousser le 
scrupule consciencieux jusqu’a la bien- 
veillance, ila pu rendre et il a rendu des 
services appréciables aux . é6tudiants 
en littérature, qui étaient le public 
qu’il a toujours visé. Sans abandonner 
la critique, qu’il est 4 croire qu’il 
aimera toujours, il s’est un peu tourné 
depuis quelques années du cété des 
études sociologiques, oi c’est & d’autres 
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qu’& nous qu’il appartient d’apprécier 
ses efforts. 

In this connection a phrase of the 
great critic may be recalled. When 
the war broke out in 1914, someone 
who knew Faguet’s absorbing love of 
books sympathized with him on the 
blow to literature. He responded, in 
a tone of reproof, ‘‘L’avenir national 
est une chose autrement importante 
que l’avenir littéraire.” 

Those sociological interests were 
steadily emphasized. Faguet became, 
not less in love with great books, 
but more inclined to turn from their 
technical to their ethical value. He be- 
came himself a moralist, after having in 
so many eloquent volumes analyzed the 
works and the characters of the poli- 
ticians and teachers of the nineteenth 
century. He possessed a finished fac- 
ulty for amusing and pleasing while he 
instructed, and. it was remarkable 
that in these treatises of his late middle 
life he addressed a much wider public 
than he had ever reached before. His 
“Commentaire du Discours sur les 
Passions” was a link between the 
earlier purely literary treatises and 
the later analyses of psychological 
phenomena, but it was highly success- 
ful. Even more universally popular 
were the little books on “Friendship” 
and “‘Old Age,’’ which enjoyed a larger 
circulation than any other contempo- 
rary works of their class. Faguet was 
pleased at his popularity and felt that 
he was recognized as belonging to that 
“‘vieille race de moralists exacts et fins’ 
of whom La Rochefoucauld had been 
the precursor. Of these moral studies, 
the most abundantly discussed was 
that which dealt with “Le Cult de 
l’Incompétence” (1910), a book which 
bears a very remarkable relation to the 
state of France when war broke out. 

Towards the end of his life, Faguet 
became a great power in France. He 
exercised, from that book-bewildered 
room in the Rue Monge, a patriotic, 
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amiable, fraternal influence which per- 
meated every corner of the French- 
speaking world. But his health, which 
had long been failing, gave way under 
the strain of the war. He had never 
given himself any rest from perpetual 
literary labor, and he had always said 
that he knew that before he was sev- 
enty years of age he should be “buried 
and forgotten.”” A third stroke of 
paralysis carried away the greatest 
living friend of literature in France on 
the 7th of June 1916, in his sixty-ninth 
year. Buried he is at last, to their 
sorrow, but his compatriots will not 
readily forget him. 

It is not easy to find common terms 
in which to describe Faguet and his 
remarkable contemporary, Remy de 
Gourmont. Their two circles of in- 
fluence were far-reaching, but did not 
touch. In the very extensive literature 
of each the other is perhaps never men- 
tioned. We may suppose that it would 
be almost impossible for a French 
observer to review them together with- 
out allowing the scale to descend in 
favor of this name or of that. But 
here may come in the use of foreign 
criticism, which regards the whole 
field from a great distance, and 
without passion. The contrast be- 
tween these two writers, both hon- 
est, laborious, and fruitful, both ab- 
sorbed in and submerged by literature, 
both eager to discover truth in all 
directions, was yet greater than their 
similarity. We have briefly observed 
in Faguet the university professor, the 
great public interpreter of master- 
pieces. In Remy de Gourmont, on the 
other hand, we meet the man who, 
scornful of mediocrity and tolerant of 
nothing but what is exquisite, stands 
apart from the crowd, and will scarcely 
share his dream with a disciple. Faguet, 
like a Lord Chancellor of Letters, is 
versed in all the legislation of the mind, 
and lives in a perpetual elucidation of 
it. Gourmont, standing in the outer 
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court, attracts the young and the 
audacious around him by protesting 
that no laws exist save those which 
are founded on an artist’s own eclect- 
icism. Together, or rather side by side, 
they addressed almost everyone who 
was intelligent in France between 1895 
and 1914. 

We have seen in Emile Faguet a 
typical member of the middle class. 
Remy de Gourmont was an aristocrat 
both by descent and by temperament. 
He was born on the 4th of April, 1858, 
in the chateau of La Motte, near 
Bazochesen-Houlme, in the Orne; dur- 
ing his childhood his parents moved 
to a still more romantic little manor- 
house at Mesnil-Villement. These 
Norman landscapes are constantly 
introduced into Gourmont’s stories. 
His race was of considerable antiquity 
and distinction; his mother traced her 
descent from the great poet, Malherbe; 
a paternal ancestor was that Gilles de 
Gourmont who printed in France the 
earliest books in Greek and in Hebrew 
character. A passion for the Muses, 
like a fragrant atmosphere, surrounded 
the boy from his cradle. He arrived in 
Paris at the age of twenty-five, pro- 
vincially instructed, but already of a 
marvelous erudition. He was appoint- 
ed assistant librarian at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, where for eight 
years he browsed at will on all the 
secret and forgotten wonders of the 
past, indulging to the full an insatiable 
literary curiosity. In 1890 he pub- 
lished a novel, ‘‘Sixtine,”’ a sort of diary 
of a very complicated mind which 
believes itself to be in love, but cannot 
be quite sure. It was ‘“‘cerebral,’’ with- 
out action of any kind, an absurd 
book, but ingeniously—too ingenious- 
ly—written. The historic interest 
of “Sixtine” rests in the fact that it 
led the reaction against the naturalism 
of Zola and the psychology of M. Paul 
Bourget. Gourmont now achieved a 
single English reader, for ‘“Sixtine”’ 
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was read by Henry James, but with 
more curiosity than approval. 
Although hardly a book of perma- 
nent value, ‘‘Sixtine’ had a lasting 
effect on the career of its author. It 
expressed with remarkable exactitude 
the sentiments of the group of young 
men who were now coming to the 
front in France. Gourmont became the 
champion of the ‘‘vaporeux, nuancé 
et sublimisé”’ literature which started 
about 1890. He accepted “‘symbolism,”’ 
and he became the leader of the sym- 
bolist movement, of which his stern 
mental training and curious erudition 
permitted him to be the brain. He 
was the prophet of Mallarmé, of Ver- 
laine, of Maeterlinck, of Huysmans, 
and at the same time he welcomed each 
younger revolutionary. All this, of 
course was not done in a day, but 
reconciliation with the intellectual 
conventions was made impossible by a 
fact which must not be ignored in any 
sketch of Remy de Gourmont, and in- 
deed ought to be faced with resolution. 
In 1891 he was dismissed from the 
public service and from the Library, 
for an article, which he published en- 
titled “Le Joujou Patriotisme,’’ in 
which he poured contempt upon the 
Army. and openly advocated the 
abandonment of any idea of the “Re- 
vanche.” The chastisement was a 
severe one, and had an effect on the 
whole remainder of Gourmont’s life. 
About the same time his health gave 
way, and excluded him from all so- 
ciety. His hermitage was high up in 
an old house in the Rue des Saints 
Péres, near the quay, and there he sat, 
day in, day out, surrounded by his 
books, in solitude, a monk of literature. 
For the next eight or nine years, 
Gourmont, abandoning politics, in 
which he had made so luckless an ad- 
venture, devoted himself exclusively 
to art and letters. He joined the staff 
of the ‘“Mercure de France”; and under 
its director, and his life-long friend, 
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M. Vallette, he took part ‘nan the 
symbolist polemics of the hour. He 
defended each new man of merit with 
his active partisanship; he wrote 
ceaselessly ; verse, art criticism, human- 
ism, novels, every species of fantastic 
and esoteric literature flowed from 
his abundant pen. These books, many 
of them preposterous in their shape, 
“limited editions” produced in con- 
ditions of archiepiscopal splendor of 
binding and type, possess, it must be 
admitted, little permanent value. They 
are blossoms in the flower-garden of 
that heyday of sensuous “‘symbolism,’’ 
of which we-had a pale reflection in 
our London “Yellow Books” and 
“Savoy Reviews.” The most inter- 
esting of the publications of Remy de 
Gourmont during these feverish years 
is the little volume called ‘‘L’Idéal- 
isme’”’ (1893), in which he sought to 
restore to the word ‘“‘idéal’’ what he 
called its “aristocratic value.” A passage 
may be quoted from an essay in this 
elegant and ridiculous treatise, on the 
beauty of words, irrespective of their 
meaning: 

Quelles réalités me donneront les 
saveurs que je réve & ce fruit de l’Inde 
et des songes, le myrobolan,—ou les 
couleurs royales dont je pare l’omphax, 
ou ses lointaines gloires? 

Quelle musique est comparable a4 
la sonorité pure des mots obscurs, 6 
cyclamor? Et quelle odeur 4 _ tes 
émanations vierges,’ 6 sanguisorbe? 


Stevenson—the R. L. S. of ‘‘Penny 
plain and Twopence colored’’—would 
have delighted in this. 

Gourmont became tired of symbol- 
ism rather suddenly, and he buried it 
in two volumes which were the best 
he had yet published: the “Libres des 
Masques” of 1896 and 1898. These 
have a lasting value as documents, 
and they mark the beginning of the 
author’s work as a critic of letters. In 
them he insisted on the warning not 
to let new genius pass ungreeted be- 
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cause it was eccentrically draped or 
unfamiliarly featured. These two vol- 
umes are a precious indication of what 
French independent literature was at 
at the very close of the nineteenth 
century, and it is interesting after 
twenty years of development and 
change to note how few mistakes Remy 
de Gourmont made in his characteriza- 
tion of types. He took a central place 
among these symbolists, grouping 
around him the men of genuine talent, 
repulsing pretenders who were charla- 
tans and discouraging mere imitators; 
marshaling, in short, a ferocious little 
army of genius in its attack upon the 
conventions and the traditions of the 
age. Time rolls its wheel, and it is 
amusing to notice that several of these 
fierce young revolutionaries are: now 
members of the French Academy. 
At the close of the century Remy de 
Gourmont abandoned symbolism, and 
the world of ideas took possession of 
him. He plunged deeper into the study 
of philosophy, grammar, and history, 
and he explored new provinces of 
knowledge, particularly in the direc- 
tion of ethnography and biology. In 
the midst of this acquisitive labor he 
was stirred to the composition of one 
remarkable work after another, and 
to this period belong the four succes- 
sive publications, which, in the whole 
of Gourmont’s vast production, stand 
out as the most interesting and im- 
portant which he has written. His 
reputation stands four-square on 
“L’Esthétique de la Langue Fran- 
gaise” (1899), “‘La Culture des Idées”’ 
(1900), ‘‘Le Chemin de Velours”’ (1902) 
and ‘‘Le Probléme du Style’’ (1902). 
During the thirteen years which fol- 
lowed he wrote incessantly, and the 
widening circle of his admirers always 
found much to praise in what he pro- 
duced. But now that we see his life- 
work as a whole it seems more and 
more plain that he revealed his genius 
freshly and fully in these four. books 
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of his prime, and in a world so crowded 
as ours the reader who has much to 
attract him may be recommended to 
these as broad and perhaps sufficient 
exponents of the character of Gour- 
mont’s teaching. 

It has been said by one of his earliest 
associates, M. Louis Dumur, that 
Gourmont was always “‘le bon chasseur 
du “mensonge humain.” This is a 
friendly way of describing his intel- 
lectual dogmatism and _his restless 
habit of analysis. He took nothing for 
granted, and, whether he desired to be 
so or not, he was a destructive force. 
He describes himself, in one of his 
rather rare paragraphs of self-por- 
traiture, as ‘‘un esprit désintéressé de 
tout, et intéressé 4 tout,” and this very 
accurately defines his attitude. He 
strikes us as ceaselessly hovering over 
hitherto uncontested facts in the pas- 
sionate desire of proving them to be 
fallacies. The epithet ‘‘paradoxical,”’ 
which is often misapplied, appears to 
be exactly appropriate to the method 
of Remy de Gourmont, which starts 
by denying the truth of something 
which everybody has taken for granted, 
and then supporting the reversed posi- 
tion by rapid and ingenious argument. 
He is unable to accept any convention 
until he has resolutely turned it inside 
out, examined it in every hostile light, 
and so dusted and furbished it that 
it has ceased to be conventional. He 
was indefatigable in these researches, 
and so ingenious as to be often be- 
wildering .and occasionally tiresome. 

He has left no book more character- 
istic than ‘‘Le Chemin de Velours,”’ 
which he called a study in the disso- 
ciation of ideas. He chose a very il- 
luminating tag from Pascal as his 
motto: “ni la contradiction n’est 
marque de fausseté, ni l’incontradiction 
n’est marque de vérité.”” The whole 


treatise is 2 comparison between the 
Jansenist and the Jesuit system of mor- 
als, as revealed in the ‘Provincial 
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Letters.” Like many Frenchmen of 
recent years, Remy de Gourmont liked 
religion to be championed, but never 
by a believer. Neither Port Royal nor 
the Society of Jesus would thank him 
for his disinterested support, but he 
defends them, alternately and de- 
structively, with an immense fund of 
vivacity. No one has defined more 
luminously the evangelical doctrine 
of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, and for 
a while the reader thinks that the bal- 
ance will descend on the Jansenist 
side. But Gourmont is scandalized to 
see Calvinism banging the door of 
salvation in people’s faces, while he 
applauds the humanity of the Jesuits 
in holding it wide open, and in spread- 
ing between birth and death a velvet 
carpet for delicate souls. He analyzes 
the works of Sarrasa, a Flemish Jesuit, 
who in 1618 produced an Ars semper 
gaudendi which was, according to 
Gourmont, neither more nor less than 
a treatise on the way to make the best 
of both worlds. Gourmont was .end- 
lessly amused by the indiscreet ad- 
missions of Father Sarrasa. 
Nevertheless, the Jesuit type 
shocked him more than the Jan- 
senist. He admired the logical pene- 
tration of Pascal, his rigidity of thought, 
his unalterable ideal of duty, more than 
the easy-going casuistry of his op- 
ponents. He thought that Protestant- 
ism, which rests on abstraction, was a 
purer type of religion than the miti- 
gated and humanized Christianity of 
Catholicism. But he was irritated by 
the way in which Port Royal pushed 
their spiritual logic to extremes, and 
he dared to suggest that Pascal would 
have been a better and a more useful 
man if he had consented to be less 
holy. Gourmont speculated ingeniously 
what would have been the future of 
philosophical literature if Pascal, in- 
stead of retiring to Port Royal, had 
joined Descartes in Holland. On the 
whole he decides against the Jansenists, 
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because although he sees that they were 
noble he suspects them of being in- 
human, and of laying intolerable and 
needless burdens upon the spirit of 
man. Remy de Gourmont considered 
evangelical Christianity an Oriental 
religion, not well fitted for Latin 
Europe. In all the schisms and heresies 
of the churches he thought he saw the 
Western mind revolting against a 
dogmatism which came from Jeru- 
salem. The Jansenist is a pessimist; 
the Jesuit, on the other hand, cultivates 
optimism; he pretends, at all evenis, 
that the soul should be free and joy- 
ous, to which end he rolls out his velvet 
road towards salvation, Remy de 
Gourmont concludes that the final 
effect of ‘‘Les Provinciales” is to make 
the reader love the Jesuits, and when 
he comes to sum up the matter he is 
on the side of the Society, because 
nothing wounds a civilized man so 
deeply as the negation of his free will. 
It will be seen that neither party gains 
much from his sardonic and fugitive 
approbation. 

After 1902 a further transformation 
began to be visible in the genius of 
Remy de Gourmont. An improvement 
in his health permitted him to mingle 
a little with other human beings, and 
to become less exclusively an ancho- 
rite of the intellect. Having pushed 
his individualist theories to their ex- 
treme, he withdrew from his violent 
expression of them, and he took a new 


and pleasing interest in public life. -- 


He continued to seek consolation for 
the disappointments of art in phi- 
losophy and science, and he developed 
a positive passion for ideas. He found- 
ed the ‘‘Revue des Idées,’”’ which had 
a considerable vogue in the intellectual 
world. But his chief activity hence- 
forward was as a publicist. His in- 
cessant short essays, mainly published 
in the “‘Mercure de France,” became 
an element in the life of thousands of 


cultivated readers. They dealt briefly 
Lrvine Acs, Vou. V, No. 235. 
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with questions of the day, concerning 
all that can arrest the attention of an 
educated man or woman. The author 
collected them in volumes which pre- 
sent the quintessence of his later man- 
ner, four of ‘“Epilogues,’”’ three of 
“Promenades Littéraires,’> three of 
“Promenades Philosophiques,’’ and so 
forth. These dogmatic expressions 
of his conception of life were written 
ina style more fluid, more buoyant, and 
less obscure than he had previously 
used, and they achieved a great pop- 
ularity, especially among women. 
Meantime, as a critic, he showed less 
and less interest in the exceptional 
and the unwholesome, of which he had 
been the fantastic defender, and more 
in the great standard authors of France. 
In 1905 he opened with an anthology 
from Gérard de Nerval a series of “*Les 
Plus Belles Pages,’’ which he con- 
tinued until the war with admirable 
judgment. 

The war found Remy de Gourmont 
not totally unprepared. He had al- 
ways unflinchingly avowed himself an 
aristocrat and an anarchist; it was his 
way of expressing his horror at vul- 
garity and tyranny. He had chosen 
to be disconcerting in his vindictive 
pursuit of sentimentality and folly. 
He had thought it fitting to be a de- 
termined enemy to militarism. It 
was difficult for a critic with so fine 
an ear as his to tolerate patriotic 
verses which did not scan. But the 
ripening years had sohered him, and 
he made after 1911 a much more eare- 
ful. examination of the destiny of his 
country. He saw that with all his 
scepticism he had been the dupe of 
Teutonic culture, and he repudiated 
the Nietzsche whom he had done so 
much to introduce to Parisian readers. 
From August 1914 Remy de Gour- 
mont put aside all his literary and 
scientific work, and devoted himself 
wholly to a patriotic comment on the 
war. His short articles in ‘‘La France” 
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form an admirable volume, ‘Pendant 
l’Orage,” by which all his petulance 
in times of peace is more than re- 
deemed. The anguish of the struggle 
killed him, as it had killed so many 
others. Remy de Gourmont was seated 
at his wrifing-table, with a protest 
against the outrage upon Reims half- 
completed before him, when a stroke 
of apoplexy put an instant period to 
his life. This was on the 29th of 
September, 1915. 

In one of his best books, ‘‘Le Prob- 
léme du Style” (1902), Remy de Gour- 
mont remarks in his aphoristic way, 
“Il y a une forme générale de la sensi- 
bilité qui s’impose 4 tous les hommes 
d’une méme période.” This is excessive 
in its application, but it is sufficiently 
true to be a useful guide to the histo- 
rian. Between 1890 and 1905 there was 
exhibited, not merely in France and 
England, but all over Europe, a “‘gen- 
eral form of sensibility’’ of which Gour- 
mont was the ablest, the most vocifer- 
ous, and the most ingenious repre- 
sentative. It is important to try to 
analyze this condition or fashion of 
taste, since, although it has already 
passed into the region of things gone 
by and of “‘les neiges d’antan,” it has 
- not ceased to be memorable. Our 

comprehension of it is not helped by 
ticketing it ‘‘decadent’’ or “‘un- 


healthy,” for those are empty 'ad- 
The Edinburgh Review. 
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jectives of prejudice. What was really 
involved in it was a revolt against sen- 
timentality and against the tendency 
to repeat with complacency the out- 
worn traditions of art. This was its 
negative side, worthy of all encour- 
agement. What was not quite so cer- 
tainly meritorious was its positive 
action. It was a demand for an ex- 
clusively personal ssthetic, for an art 
severely divorced from all emotions 
except the purely intellectual ones, 
the sensuousness of this school of 
writers being essentially cerebral. It 
descended in England from Walter 
Pater, in France from Baudelaire, and 
it aimed at a supreme delicacy of 
execution, an exquisite avoidance of 
everything vulgar and second-hand. 
The young men who fought for it con- 
sidered that the only thing essential 
was to achieve what they called a “per- 
sonal vision” of life. In the pursuit of 
it they were willing to be candid at the 
risk of perversity, while they ob- 
stinately denied that there should be 
any relation between art and morals. 
But Remy de Gourmont, who had been 
their leader in aiming at an impossible 
perfection, lived long enough to see the 
whole intellect and conscience of 
France pressing along a path to great- 
ness which he and his disciples had 
never perceived in all the excursions 
of their imagination. 
Edmund Gosse. 





With the new clamor for education, 
good in its source, but not always wise 
in its crudity, there is something more 
than the'fear that we shall lose the 
sense of continuity in national educa- 
tion and the mysterious something 
which is the hidden soul of national 
humanism. It-is impossible to trans- 


plant from one nation to another the 
rare herb of human aspiration. In 
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every nation which is really a nation— 
that is to say, a people with a common 
ideal to which all pay allegiance—this 
herb is found, but it varies in scent, 
in leafage, in flower, in little invisible 
fruit, from nation to nation. No doubt 
it is brought in, at some time or other, 
by some settlers, or even conquerors, 
but once settled in its new home as 
part of the life of the new-comers, it 
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takes to itself, in a millennium or so, 
the character belonging to the soil and 
atmosphere. The mechanical part of 
education may, no doubt, be intro- 
duced vi et armis, but it is mechanical, 
not spiritual, and the mechanism, if it 
is to last, must adjust itself to the soul 
that will work it. This fact is lost sight 
of by many or most of the word-weav- 
ers, who think that a new system of 
education can be introduced by a wave 
of a wand from over the ocean east or 
west. 

A nation cannot be changed in a 
day, or a century, or even a thousand 
years; all that can be done is to adapt 
its characteristics to new adventures. 
The schoolboy who fought desperate 
pillow-fights—the tale is told in admir- 
able Latin—at Westminster in the 
thirteenth century was very much the 
same little fellow as the boy who did 
the same last night. The English 


schoolboy has changed very little in 
successive centuries, and if he goes to 
school, he and his sister, more willingly 


than he did, he does so for reasons pe- 
culiarly his own; the cane and the birch 
have abated their ferocity, the teacher, 
his methods, and his books, have be- 
come, in marked measure in the aver- 
age school, more humane, more in ac- 
cordance with the ideals of humanism, 
and school has become a more com- 
fortable place in the way of light, 
warmth, games, fellowship, and offers 
too often a pathetic: contrast to the 
homes of the people. But where con- 
ditions are equal, the English schoolboy 
goes as unwillingly to school as ever- 
if the school stands between him and 
the adventures which are the soul of 
English childhood, as well as the soul 
of the English people. The great tra- 
ditions of English education, the some- 
thing that makes English education 
quite different from that of any 
other country, recognize this char- 
acteristic of the child and the na- 
tion, and show us education itself as 
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an adventure into new regions of hope 
and help. 

At least, that is the view of old- 
fashioned people, with whom educa- 
tion is neither a craze nor a fad; and 
education must be old-fashioned if it 
is ever to be new-fashioned in any 
noble sense. That, too, was the view 
of both the master and the usher of 
the Grammar School of Wiltwater. 
The Master was now old, and could 
look back on days at Wiltwater, be- 
fore the Endowed Schools Act broke 
in on the quietude that had lain like a 
sleep on education for more, for much 
more, than a century, In the early 
eighteenth century the effects of per- 
secution and politics smote first the 
universities and then the grammar 
schools, and it was as if a hard winter 
had bound the fields of learning. Flour- 
ishing schools died by the hundred 
as schools, though the stipends re- 
mained to point a sinecure and adorn 
a bride. No more melancholy spectacle 
ever dimmed the eyes of any nation. 
It was an extraordinary business that 
the country parson and the country 
squire could not understand at all. 
When James I came to the throne he 
found a nation that sent a large per- 
centage of its manhood to the univer- 
sities by way of the ancient grammar 
schools; when James II left the throne, 
the glory of learning was departing, 
and the next generation of Englishmen 
in the mass knew nothing of it. Eng- 
land was ailearned land, with learning 
for the apt minds of all classes in the 
year 1630; she was in 1730 an ignorant 
land with learning for none save the 
very fortunate few, the very ambitious 
few, the amazingly industrious few. 
These brought scholarship and states- 
manship through the days of Egyptian 
darkness when society was riddled 
with corruption, and religion itself lay 
prostrate in a decadent land. The 
names of the few shine splendidly in 
the darkness-—-Porson, Gibbon, John- 
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son, Gray, and all of that divine com- 
pany of scholars, historians, and poets 
who foresaw the dawn. 

But not all the Grammar Schools 
failed and passed into the night. Some 
great schools, such as that at New- 
castle, withstood all temptations, and 
some small schools also, and among 
these last Wiltwater Grammar School. 
It is possible to visualize it today as it 
was a century and a half ago; indeed, 
three centuries ago, for the buildings 
are dated 1601, and are Elizabethan in 
outward manner to this day. Nor has 
Wiltwater changed. Queen Elizabeth 
herself is said to have called it ‘‘wind- 
ing, winsome Wiltwater,” and so it 
still remains: a winding village, a single 
street a third of a mile long, running 
from the old Church in the East to the 
Old Mill in the West, a winsome, 
charming street with a wide and rather 
grass-grown road. In the middle of 
the road (of all places) half-way along 
the street is the little Town Hall, and 
on the right or northern side of the 
street not far west of the Town Hall is 
an archway, and if you enter that 
archway today, as you might have 
entered it any day since 1601, you 
find yourself facing a pleasant lawn, 
and in the midst of the lawn with 
wings to the right and to the left, is 
the Old Schoolhouse. 

It is an arcaded or cloistered build- 
ing. Round the fine lawn run the 
cloisters (some years later in date than 
the ‘house), and these broad stone- 
flagged, tile-roofed arcades have been 
haunted by the spirit of boyhood for 
centuries. To the Wiltwater boy the 
thing that’ never dies in memory is 
the echo of the cloisters. To forget 
masters, lessons, school fellows, fights, 
games, and the swish of the birch is 
all, alas! possible; but to forget the 
echoes of voices, calling, calling, for- 


ever calling in long drawn-out, slow’ 


mellowing echoes round three sides of 
the square, is not possible. Moreover, 
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it makes all other forgetfulness im- 
possible. As some old boy, some very 
old boy after half a century of perhaps 
successful ambition, or perhaps bitter 
failure, lies a-thinking in the solemn, 
silent night, suddenly there comes up 
out of the darkness, like a bell, the 
ery of ‘‘Laddi” (his own nickname, 
mockingly conferred and willingly re- 
tained), with its echoes ‘‘addi,” “d’di,” 
‘di,’ “i.” And the old man, statesman 
perhaps or pensioner perhaps, hears 
the sound with beating heart—that 
very heart which thumped so on the 
first night at the school away from 
mother (mother, so far away, with her 
tender face), on the great prize day 
when he was lord of all, on the last 
night at the school so sad and heavy— 
hears the sound with beating heart, and 
knows that all which has come between 
is nothing, that the only reality was 
the old life in the cloisters and corridors, 
schoolrooms and dormitories, with— 
and a troop of gay spirits, who were 
then ene with him, flock through the 
darkness, singing with voices free’ as 
air—those boys whose tired bodies 
today are at rest under a hundred 
skies. In the darkness the old man 
sees the stately gowned and noble 
figure of Dr. Thorn, the kindly gowned 
shape of Mr. Steel, the usher; and lo! 
once again he is away on Odysseys of 
hope, on Aineads of adventure. Then 
a boy again in hope and heart, the old 
man falls asleep to the sound ot ‘‘Lad- 
di,’’ ‘‘di,”’ “i” —thatimmortal Egosonear 
the ocean of newadventures at the quay 
of embarkation that men call Death. 

Wiltwater School is a school with a 
tradition, the essential tradition of 
English education at its best; the 
tradition that education is an ad- 
venture, and that the business of 
learning and of school life generally is 
to plunge boyhood into the adventure. 
It is the greatest mistake to suppose 
that boys hate learning; what they hate 
is the process when the way is made the 
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way of the transgressors. That was 
not Dr. Thorn’s way. His way, when 
the last century was young, was a 
way that would make many a head- 
master and form-master and house- 
master of this day smile. He was, 
behind that tremendous presence of 
his, an old enthusiast who in his youth 
had done feats of arms on distant 
strands, and in 1780 served against 
the revolutionists at Charleston and in 
the Carolinas. To him the records and 
romances of old time in Greek or Latin, 
French or Engiish, were the records of 
adventures that might happen to 
any one of us, as indeed in. tropical 
regions, where bird and beast, and tree 
and flower, and sea and land are epic, 
they had happened to him. So with his 
great linguistic gifts, developed at 
Cambridge not long after Gray was 
there, he made the study of the classics 
something that touched the hearts of 
home-keeping ‘youths, lads who fol- 
lowed the plough and harrow, and set 


those hearts beating with an irresist- 


ible yearning. Unbelievable it may 
sound, but true it is that on a summer 
morning, hours before school time, he 
would sit on the sacred lawn, Virgil 
in hand, awaiting, and not in vain, 
all comers to hear him roll forth the 
hexameters and tell of things most 
wonderful, saying in no - uncertain 
accent, fatorum arcana movebo. Iphitus, 
he would call himself, evo jam gravior, 
and in turn one was Pelias and another 
‘fneas, and so forth, as the context 
demanded. But he was not the only 
reader. The Virgilian line lends itself 
to the music of a soft southern dialect, 
and a boy who would say as he crept 
on to the lawn with shining morning 
face, ‘““Gramter be upzides with I this 
morning,” might begin as the south 
wind wandered round the court:— 


Munduz ut ad Scythiam Riphwazque 
arduuz arcez 

Conzurgit; premitur Libye devexuz 
in Auztroz. 
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Never were there such Georgics as 
those that offended the ear and delight- 
ed the heart of Dr. Thorn. Often 
enough. he dismissed a voluntary class 
on a summer’s evening with the last 
line of the last pastoral :— 
Ite domum saturx, venit Hesperus, ite 
capelle, 
and the boys trooped home with the 
time-honored jest on their lips to wi@e- 
eyed parents who exclaimed: ‘Goats, 
indeed: he do be funny owd Billy.” 
The tradition that education is an 
adventure into the unknown, the 
best English tradition of education 
of which Roger Bacon, the Elizabethan 
scholars, Francis Bacon, Milton, New- 
ton, and a host of others all in their 
several ways were exponents, took 
hold of the hearts of the Wiltwater 
boys, day boys and boarders from 
many a moorland and seashore village 
alike. In their work on the land there 
was (do not smile, O modern sceptie; ii 
is only belief in boys that can work mir- 
acles) a veritable Virgilian flavor,a Chau- 
cerian, Shakespearean flavor. Their 
classics were not of the book-booky, 
for Dr. Thorn, so long ago, was a 
veritable realist as well as an idealist 
in education. That village school (dis- 
believe it if you must, but there have 
been such schools) gave India and the 
great Crown Colonies famous admin- 
istrators, Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Home services some of their finest 
minds, without naming gifts to Parlia- 
ment that are part of open history. 
But that, of course, was long ago. Yet 
the tradition that education is adven- 
ture survived for decades after Dr. 
Thorn and Mr. Steel were called away 
to take charge of an Upper and Lower 
Sixth of old boys in that great School- 
house where the immortals are; and 
even into the days of the Great War 
lads were known to take a Latin text 
with them to the field, so that at dinner- 
time, midway in a daily task of fiftéen 
miles of harrowing, they could read in 
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a sunny corner of the hedge Persicos 








Odi, to the tune of bacon, bread, and, 
haply, whortle jam pasty. 

Ot such a type was Ezra Milton, a 
day boy, but head of the school in 
July, 1914, the rather shy holder of a 
very valuable classical scholarship. 
He went into residence in October, 
and in any other year, with his rapid 
cwrious speech and his soft ‘‘esses,”’ 
and his broad, smiling face, he might 
have been, for a week or two, the butt 
of the light-hearted. His great physical 
strength, his rapid power of adapta- 
tion, and his intense earnestness of 
purpose would have ended all that with 
successes on the river or the cricket 
field, not less notable than those of 
the study. In any other year! But 
the end of that year saw him with all 
the rest of golden youth turn from the 
joys and triumphs of University life 
to the one thing that mattered—the 
struggle for freedom. The summer 
of 1915 saw him in Gallipoli in sight 
(the dream of his boyhood, the ver- 
itable adventure that all his educa- 
tion pointed at) of the scenes of the 
Trojan war. Three letters he wrote 
to the Head at Wiltwater, letters 
which showed what the tradition of 
the school meant, that to this boy, at 
least, education was an adventure, a 
supreme adventure, into the unknown. 
The rest was silence. Four «r five 
lines in the papers were his epitaph. 
His body slept in sight of Troy, the 
Troy of his dreams, with its glamour of 
intermingled heroes and gods in that 
Golden Age, when the weapons of iron 
smote the brazen shields, and the 
deeds were recorded in endless mem- 
ory or on burnished bronze. But he 
himself was with the heroes whose 
place is in Heaven. 


The scene in Wiltwater School when 
the news came through hardly bears, 
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and yet demands, repetition. Every 
boy in the school knew and worshiped 
Ezra: so friendly, so kindly, yet so 
mighty; a fellow of thews, a tall fellow 
of his hands, a fellow who had 
ploughed, when under eighteen, ten 
miles in heavy soil in a day; a cricketer, 
indeed, and a putter of weights; so 
reverent, so full of yearning for the 
beautiful, so passionate for adventure, 
so pure-minded. The Head’s wife, as 
her tears fell into her tea quite un- 
noticed, said to the doctor’s wife: 
“He was such a good boy, my dear.” 
Perhaps that was his epitaph. But the 
news was first known and first an- 
nounced in the school, and the Head 
asked the Rector and the local preacher 
to be present. The School knew some- 
thing was up when at prayers they saw 
the Preacher (who was also the village 
carpenter) and the Rector standing 
with the Head. They guessed by the 


faces that there was no good news on 


foot. What crime had the school com- 
mitted now? It was always the School 
that committed crimes, not this or 
that boy. After prayers the blow fell. 
Ezra was dead. A curious rustle went 
through the hall: boys were exchanging 
stolen, terrible glances. Ezra was 
dead. The stolid faces grew more 
stolid. There was no emotion. Ezra 
hated emotion. ‘His note was stamped 
on the school, and never more visibly 
than this morning. But he was dead. 
If a boy had shouted that day in the 
cloisters he would have been murdered. 
The Rector said: “Boys, he was the 
pride of my College”; the Carpenter 
said, “Boys, he was the pride of our 
Village’: just choked sentences. But 
the Head said sternly, yet with a ringin 
his voice that will never be torgotten: 
“Boys, he is the pride of this School. 
Keep him alive in your hearts.’”’ And 
the school day went on like any other 
day. 

J. E. G. de Montmorency 
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THE GREAT DROUGHT. 


The inhabitants of Eastloorn will 
never cease talking about the great 
drought which prevailed two years 
after the Dissension broke out. 


The drought started quite early in 


spring. 

In the beginning no one took any 
notice of it, for who could possibly 
know that it would be a far worse 
drought than the oldest people in the 
village could remember? 

True, in the month of March the 
farmers. were astonished to find the 
roads outside the villagg were much 
better than they usually were at that 
time of the year. Also, they had 
thought it curious that the winter had 
passed without any snow or.rain. But 
who could know that this was the sign 
of the great drought which was to 
come? 

When they began to think of plough- 
ing, and fetched the plough out of the 
barn, they noticed that the blade did 
not lovk at all rusty, and was almost 
as shining as when they ploughed the 
land last. Neither was there any 
mould on the leather of the harness; it 
did not even require to be wiped. 

And another thing, which rarely 
occurs in spring, was that in ploughing 
the dust flew up in all directions, so 
that it made the horses cough. The 
ploughman came home black with 
dust; it made the village girls laugh to 
see his face, to which dust and perspira- 
tion had given this color. Had they 
known about the great drought they 
would not have laughed! 

Another strange thing was that no 
birds followed the plough. Other years 
the gulls, the white gulls, swarmed 
about the man and his horses; and they 
snapped up the worms and the larvae 
which were thrown up by the blade in 
the furrows. They fought for them, 
shrieking and flapping with their 


wings; they forgot to be frightened, 
and in their hunger came down quite 
close to the ploughman’s feet, so that 
he could have caught them in his hand. 
But where were the gulls this year? 
They were not to be found on a single 
field. Did the gulls know about the 
drought already, and was that why 
they flew to other fields, far away by 
the sea? 

The farmers had not seen them on 
the meadows, either; and that was 
strange, too. The river which inter- 
sected the meadows was so low in 
February that the usual flood had 
not taken place this year. The mead- 
ows had not derived any advantage 
from it. The owners of the land were 
disappointed at this, as they were at 
a loss to know how the grass would 
be fit for mowing, when it lacked the 
beneficial effect produced by the annual 
flood. The ice had disappeared this 
year without drifting. First it had 
given way in the middle with great 
rents, and then had melted entirely. 
One fine morning there was not a trace 
of it left as far as the eye could reach 
down the river. 

The Polder Committee had not 
found it necessary to repair the dykes. 

The miller, whose duty it was to 
clear the meadows of the remaining 
water, had found that his services were 
not required this year. His mill had 
not been in motion for a whole month, 
and the villagers had seen him per- 
ambulating the village daily, with 
his hands in his pockets, talking to 
anyone who had the patience to listen 
to him. 

Over the whole expanse of the 
meadows not a bird was to be seen. 
Such a thing had never been known 
to happen. The plover had not put in 
an appearance, and the village boys 
did not go out on Sundays in search of 
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eggs, as they had done in former years. 

“The cattle,’ the farmers said sub- 
sequently, “knew what was about 
to take place before we men did.” 
Their belief in the understanding of 
animals was not a little increased by 
their indication of restlessness. 

And so the drought had begun, quite 
early in spring. 


When April came, the first flowers in 
the little village gardens were long in 
coming out. Why were the flowers so 
slow? Did they also know that the 
drought was coming? 

As a rule, the crocuses in the no- 
tary’s garden attracted a crowd of 
admiring farmers’ wives on Sundays 
after church, but this year they were 
quite small and shriveled up, so that 
the women only lingered for a moment 
at the gate, wondering why the notary 
had given up his hobby. For many 
years his crocuses had been larger 
than those in any other garden in the 
village. Perhaps it was because his 
wife had died that winter, and that he 
had lost his interest in flowers. How 
could the farmers’ wives know about 
the drought which was coming? 

The snowdrops had not flowered at 
all. 

The wild anemones in the wood had 
not flowered either, and the children 
had not been able to gather large 
bunches of them, as they walked to 
school through the wood coming from 
the distant farms. They usually gave 
the flowers to the people of the house 
where they ate their midday meal. 
There were no new shoots on the wild 
rose-trees, and the mayor’s gardener, 
who made a great study of grafting, 
knew that it would not be possible 
this year. But tne gardener did not 
know that this was a sign of the com- 
ing drought. Who could suppose that 
the wild rose-tree would know such 
things before the gardener, and was 
more sensible than he, and did not risk 









its new shoots, knowing unly too well 
that they would surely die before the 
end of summer? 

The tall ferns, growing on the banks 
of the ditches, did not awaken from 
their winter sleep. Last. year’s brown 
and crumpled leaves were not replaced 
by any new and fresh ones. Why did 
the new ferns not unfold their leaves? 

The ferns which grew up against 
the old trees and in the hollow of the 
willow did not do well either. 

Only the thistle was not influenced 
by any bad omens. It spread out its 
prickly leaves on all the fields. Thistles 
grew on the meadows as if the farmers 
had forgotten to weed them the year 
before. The dyke was covered with 
them from top to bottom. The serv- 
ants and children were sent to the 
fields and meadows in great numbers, 
but it was of no avail; they pulled 
them out with long wooden pincers 
and laid them in great heaps in a 
corner of the field and burned them, 
but it was no good. The number of 
thistles remaining was always greater 
than those that had been taken away. 
All the thistle seed of former years 
seemed to have waited for this summer 
to come up. 

And the animals and plants knew, 
but the people did not, that this was 
to be the year of the great drought. 


Only when May came,—then one 
or two people thought such a thing 
might be possible. 

One of these was Sander, the dea- 
con, whose fields lay very high, at the 
side of the village, where the woods 
covered the slopes of the hills. 

His winter corn was only a fewinches 
above the ground, and the corn told 
him, when he was walking past early 
one morning: ‘I am not going to grow 
any more this year. Why should I? 
Everything is going to die in any case. 
If you reason at all, you will see that 
I am right. What would be the good . 
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of allowing the ears to shoot up; they 
would only shrivel without having 
any corn. Do you imagine it is pleas- 
ant to do work for nothing?”’ 

And the farmer had scratched his 

head thoughtfully, and looked at the 
corn. ; : 
“Certainly,”’ it went on, ‘‘just look; 
it is four o’clock in the morning, and 
can you find a drop of dew on any of 
my stalks? I am not even talking about 
rain; I mean dew. Other years we 
were wet with dew all night long; it 
came from the river over there; it 
enveloped the village and ascended 
higher and higher until it reached these 
fields; and then we would say to each 
other: ‘It is coming, it is coming!’ 
and we swayed to and fro, so that even 
the smallest blades were covered with 
white dew. Then it went higher up to 
the pines; so that the pine-needles were 
quite heavy with dew, a drop on every 
needle. And when the hares came 
we laughed, because we made them 
wet, so that they could only get dry 
in the afternoon, when they went to 
lie in the sand on the hill, in the sun. 
Have you never seen the hares there? 
That was our fault, we made them so 
wet!”’ 

And: the farmer stood still and 
listened intently; he forgot to walk on; 
his feet seemed nailed to the ground. 

“But tell me,’’ the low corn con- 
tinued, ‘‘tell me, what is the matter 
with the river? Why does it not send 
up any mist in the evenings? Why does 
the dew not come? We are small and 
cannot see across the village; but is 
there any dew on the lowlands? Is 
the corn any higher there? Are the 
young stalks there also yellow before 
their time, as we are?” _ 

And the farmer answered. 

He did not know that he was answer- 
ing and talking with his fields. 

He told them that it was not much 
better there, and that the dew did not 
come there either. He talked aloud 
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as some one does who tells a sad story 
to others who do not know it yet; and 
he talked for a long time. He did it 
without thinking, so that Bins, the 
laborer, coming down the road, called 
out to him and asked him to whom he 
was talking. Bins always laughed when 
no one else did, and few people liked 
him: 

And the farmer felt ashamed that 
anyone had heard him talking with 
his corn as if he were talking with a 
friend; and that anyone had seen him 
standing there, as he had done for a 
considerable time, with his feet nailed 
to the ground. 


oe 
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And there were others too, who be- 
gan to understand it. 

Iken was one of them; his buckwheat 
fields were situated to the East of the 
village, on the moorland. 

He had waited until there were no 
more night frosts, for it was not ad- 
visable to sow the buckwheat before 
those were over; one night frost might 
be sufficient to destroy all. And when 
that danger was past he had said to 
his son, Kassens, ‘‘We must set fire 
to the heath, my boy. It is time for 
the buckwheat.” 

And then he and the other farmers 
who cultivated buckwheat had com- 
menced burning the heath, and the 
east wind had carried clouds of smoke 
to the village, and it lasted for days, 
so that the air in the streets and‘ the 
houses was stifling. But no one in 
Eastloorn thought of grumbling about 
the smoke; it was an annual event in 
the village. They had heard it said 
that the people far away in Holland,— 
for the smoke reached even there,— 
disliked it very much, but they could 
not understand that. There was a 
shadow over all the land, and the sun 
shone through masses of gray clouds. 

And after the burning of the peat- 
moor, when the soil had cooled down, 
Iken had started sowing his buck- 
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wheat. It was all as in former years. 

“Now for some rain, my boy!” he 
had said to Kassens; “‘if only the rain 
eomes it will be all right.”’ 

But the rain did not come. 

One week passed, two weeks, three 
weeks; not a sign of rain. 

There was no change in the field. 

And sometimes when he was walking 
there with his son Kassens, he would 
stoop and pick up a handful of earth 
and let the sand run through his fingers, 
so that he could examine the buck- 
wheat seed by pinching a few grains 
between his nails. 

“The seed is burned, father,’’ Kas- 
sens said; “it has had too much sun.” 

The man did not answer, but he 
began to understand that which the 
plants and animals had understood 
long ago; he looked toward the West 
and to the South, and gazed at the 
horizon with piercing eyes, as if he 
would have liked to command the 
clouds to appear above the horizon; 
but there were no clouds. 

And there were others who began 
to understand. 

The farmer’s wife understood, when 
she found that there was less milk to 
churn every morning. When the milk- 
maid came back from the meadows she 
noticed that there was always less milk 
in the pails than the day before. A 
little later only one pail was required, 
and the time came that even the one 
pail was only half filed. The farmer's 
wife wondered whether it was worth 
while to churn at all? 

The butcher, the village Jew, also 
understood it. For the farmers offered 
him all their calves, all of them. He 
bought far more than he required, and 
even more than he could sell to other 
butchers in town who bought the 
calves from him. 

“There is no grass, not even enough 
for the cattle,’’ he said to his wife, 
“and now they are having to sell all 
their calves. They will be poor, Sarah. 
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You must be thrifty too; be thrifty, 
Sarah!’’ 

“But why should we be thrifty, now 
that you are earning so much money 
on account of the cheap cattle?” she 
inquired. 

“Sarah, be thrifty,’’ he answered, 
without explanation; ‘‘you will see 
when winter comes why we shall want 
that money.” 

The notary also understood it when 
the farmers came again and again, 
asking him for a loan. This occurred 
far oftener than in former years. 

“That is because they are not doing 
any business on the market; 1. heard 
that at Steenwijk last week, there 
were only three farmers, and that the 
market-place was as empty as on 
any ordinary day’’; he thought. 

“T must consider,’’ his thoughts ran 
on, ‘“‘whether I can go on giving them 
these advances. It will be much worse 
before we are done, and how can I 
be certain that I shall get my money 
back?’’ It seemed hard when,.in talk- 
ing to the men, he hinted at higher 
interest; but he never refused them 
a loan. 

The postmaster also began to under- 
stand, for there were very few who add- 
ed to their deposit in the postoffice 
savings-bank, and there were many 
who took away their savings. He had 
calculated exactly how much the small 
farmers had saved during the past 
year, and the calculation had made him 
quite cheerful. But he could also cal- 
culate now exactly how much the 
small farmers had taken away this 
year, and the knowledge gave him a 
sad peep into the future. 

Everyone began to understand it; 
their eyes were opened. 

At first they were very cautious in 
talking about it; very careful, as people, 
are who have a presentiment but hope 
that they are mistaken; as people who 
do not consider it well-bred to com- 
plain just in the beginning, for it was 
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only June yet. They were very cau- 
tious, as if they thought: ‘I myself 
feel uneasy about the rain not coming, 
but what is the good of frightening 
another person whois not alarmed yet?" 

In the beginning they only hinted. 
Someone would say: ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber, Vossens, how high the winter 
corn was last year at this time?” Or, 
“What a mist there always was in 
February, and what a lot of dew on 
the river in May.’ Or, “I thought the 
wind was changing to the West yes- 
terday.”’ But no more. 

No one complained. 

It was a long time before the vil- 
lagers actually put their thoughts into 
words. A long time. 

It was the minister, Walter, who was 
the first to say it straight out, on a 
Sunday after the sermon. The minister 
had not been born and bred in East- 
loorn either; he came from Gueldres. 
“Is the rain coming soon, do you 
think?” he had said bluntly to his 
churchwardens; and it had frightened 
them. ‘‘This drought has lasted for 
three months now; what will happen?’’ 
The churchwardens were still more 
alarmed. 

But the ice had been broken. 

All the people in the village began to 
talk about it now, for what is the good 
of hiding one’s thoughts when every- 
one else is thinking the same? 

Only now did it come out how 
much cause for anxiety: there was. It 
was much worse than anyone had 
imagined. 

“It is the middle of July now,” 
Schepers said one evening on _ the 
Square. “It can all come right yet; 
but the heath is so dry that the sheep 
cannot find a morsel to eat. I am 
having them taken to the marsh; there 
is some green food there, but very little 
to drink. You know that in former 
years I could searcely reach the bottom 
of the water with my long staff, but 
now the sheep walk right through 
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the marsh! I have looked after the 
sheep for fifty years, but I have never 
known such a thing before!” 

And so everyone had his own tale 
to tell. 

Niesink, the bee-farmer, related how 
he had gone to see his servant was at- 
tending to the beehives. Of the five 
hundred hives, there was not one with 
fresh honey. The bees could not find 
any flowers; there were none on the 
linden trees when it was time for them 
to flower; and the heath was quite 
black, and would not be purple and 
red that year. 

And other farmers said that their 
grass was burnt even down by the 
river; there was not much hay left 
from the year before; what were they 
to do when that was finished too? . 
They were feeding the animals with it 
in the meantime. 

The fisherman, who fished where the 
river was wide, said that he had not 
caught a roach or a perch for three 
months; eels had been the last fish he 
had caught. He did not even go to the 
mayor’s wife any more to tell her; for 
she knew quite well that there was no 
more fish to be had. 

Heister, the bridge man, related 
that the boys went under the bridge 
instead of walking over it. Everyone 
knew that the water was ten feet deep 
in winter, and in summer, at this 
time, five feet. A scow loaded with 
turf could pass easily winter and sum- 
mer; but now the boys ran about in 
the almost dry bed, looking for round 
stones for their slings. He had asked 
the mayor for permission to stay at 
home. What was the good of standing 
there all day at the bridge for nothing; 
everyone laughed at him. But the 
mayor had asked him if he knew for 
certain that he would not be wanted 
on the next day? 

There was a sense of relief in the 
village when, by general tacit consent, 
everyone might talk about it. 
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That sense of relief lasted for a few 
days. But how could it go on? Every- 
thing that could be said had been said. 

There were few people in the Square 
in the evenings. 

And then another thing came to 
disturb the minds of the people: it was 
fear. 


Fear. 

It had come at last. 

Hope had always up to now kept 
him at bay; but now Hope had gone, 
and Fear had come instead. 

He had come from the East, across 
the distant pine trees; nearer and 
nearer, over the moor and over the 
fields, and across the bridge: across 
the street, until he reached the Square. 

If only he had had a shape, even a 
phantom shape, it would have been 
less awful. But he had no shape. 

Fear sat in the air above the heads of 
the people as a great, invisible bird of 
prey, who flapped his wings, peering 
down, and pointing his sharp beak at 
the village; but if the people looked 
up, they could not see the bird. And 
if they looked down again they had a 
feeling as if the bird were hovering 
above them still. ; 

And in the evening Fear sat beside 
the pump in the middle of the Square. 

Hitherto the women used to like 
coming out there in the evening and in 
the afternoon; they talked and were 
never in.a hurry; but now they were 
afraid, afraid to come near the pump; 
he was there! One day, Jane, who was 
in the service of Wendel, the man who 
had the deepest well in all the village, 
had been forced to let the pail down on 

the iron chain as far as it would go, and, 
after she had counted thirty, she had 
pulled the pail up, but there was no 
water in it. The women did not dare 
to come near the pump; he was there, 
the invisible one. No one had seen 
him, and no one could say what he 
looked like, or what clothes he was 
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wearing; but he was there; and there 
were no women and no children to be 
found in the Square in the evenings. 
A pail was lying on the ground; who 
had left it there? 

Fear looked into the houses, through 
the windows, in the middle of the day; 
who dared to peep through the cur- 
tains and cast his eyes over the street? 

He went round by the back way, 
through the stable door, and sat 
crouching under the manger; but no 
servant could tell what shape he had. 

He sat in the room by the fire; who 
had placed a chair for him?’ The 
women scarcely dared to rake’ up the 
ashes on the hearth or to hang‘ up the 
kettle. 

He walked along the road beside the 
people, so that they were afraid to 
carry on a conversation; he listened to 
everything. 

He walked to church with the people, 
went inside, had his own seat, so that 
they dared not look up for fear they 
should catch sight of him. 

He wandered about the meadows 
and in the fields, so that the farmers 
were afraid to go and see them; he 
sat in the coppice, so that the wood- 
cutter turned aside where he had never 
known fear before. He thought it 
would be the death of him, if he should 
see the phantom shape. 

He was by the river, in the buck- 
wheat fields and in the pine woods. 
Fear was everywhere. 

And this invisible being made the 
people silent, so that they went about 
with bent heads, almost shunning 
each other. And if they happened to 
look at each other, they were still 
more alarmed, for they saw Fear in 
each other’s eyes. There was Fear in 
everyone’s eyes. 


There was also the dread of fire. 

The east wind and the sun had 
made the roofs of the houses so dry 
that the moss and the moly had 
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withered; such a thing had never been 
seen before. 

The straw on the roofs was so brittle 
that it broke at the slightest touch. 

The smallest act of imprudence 
might be the cause of fire, and if one 
house should catch fire there was little 
chance of the others being saved. 
There would be no question of extin- 
guishing the fire if it broke out, for 
there was no water, and there would 
not be much left of the village. The 
mayor had given orders for the people 
to have iron hooks in readiness, so 
that, if a house should catch fire, it 
could at least be pulled down before 
the house, next door was in flames. 

There had been a small fire in the 
land-owner’s pine woods; no one ever 
heard how it came about: but it was 
touch and go that the whole wood was 
not burned down. 

The dread of fire made the farmer 
run after his wife when she went to 
the outhouse for sticks for the hearth, 
and made him follow her when she 
went back to the room to lay the fire 
for cooking the dinner. 

The dread ,of fire made the farmer 
furious when. he saw one of his-servants 
walking about the farm with a burning 
pipe in his mouth; it was as much as 
his place was worth. 

There was also the dread of poverty. 
It was only July, but the fear of pover- 
ty, which usually only came towards 
winter, was there already. 

When the deacons met they saw 
quite clearly how matters would stand 
in winter, and so they took steps to 
economize as much as possible. But 
how could they economize when al- 
ready there was so much poverty? 

Kieft, a man who had never yet re- 
ceived parochial relief, had come to 


the meeting of the deacons and had — 


stood by the door, cap in hand, until 
the deacons told him to come nearer; 
and then he had stood with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, as one who is 
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about to commit a crime, and the 


deacons had told him it was not neces- 
sary to say anything, for they knew all 
about it. He did not need to feel 
ashamed either, for who could say 
that the deacons themselves would 
not be in the same predicament that 
year? That had comforted Kieft and 
it seemed as if a weight of shame had 
been lifted from him by the kindness of 
these men. 

But. that was only the beginning of 
the poverty. 

No one else had come after Kieft; 
but the deacons understood that they 
must go uninvited to some houses and 
give, for who else would bear the humil- 
iation, as Kieft had done? So the dea- 
cons gave away when they should have 
been economizing. 

They were encouraged to do this 
by the Jew. “What made him inter- 
fere?’’ they wondered. “Go on giv- 
ing,” he had said: ‘“‘go on giving; when 
the cash-box is empty there will surely 
be some more money”’; and, in saying 
this, he had smiled so knowingly that 
the brethren saw through him. For 
the Jew had come out well in a former 
time of want. He had taken the trouble 
to send them a gift via Amsterdam, so 
that it might appear to be sent by a 
stranger. They had never dared to 
tell him that they guessed him to be 
the anonymous donor, for it might 
have looked as if they were ill-bred 
enough to wish to sound him; but they 
guessed it was_he! « 

“Save, save,” all the men said to 
their wives in those days. And a sign 
of their thrift was that very few men 
ever entered the public house; it was 
seen in. the simple fare, even more 
simple than it used to be; they tried 
to save in order to avoid the toll-duty, 
by walking to market; and by economiz- 
ing in a thousand other little things, 
devised by the dread of poverty. 

And in their fear the people talked 
to each other when they walked home 
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from church; they talked about the 
sermon only in connection with the 
coming distress. If there had been an 
allusion to it in the sermon, it was 
quoted and discussed on the walk 
home; but they went. about and 





(To be concluded.) 


talked as people walking in their 
sleep. 

When three or four people met at 
the bridge they would put their heads 
together, but in vain; four people were 


no wiser than one alone. 
S. Ulfers. 








It has been the fate, and perhaps the 
happy fate, of many English poets to 
die young; to escape while still some- 
thing of the vision remained, and to 
leave among men only the memory of 
their youth. To the long list that 
contains the names of Marlowe and 
Chatterton, Shelley and Keats, fate in 
these last years has added three more 
lives: Richard Middleton, Rupert 
Brooke, James Flecker; and great as 
was the promise of Middleton and 
Brooke, it is the death of Flecker that 
is perhaps our most grievous loss. 
Flecker was a poet by birth, a dream- 
er of dreams, and a maker of words; 
and if he did not lisp in numbers, he 
had, even in his childhood, that clear- 
cut imagination and careful precision 
of speech which are the distinguishing 
marks of all his poetry. A little slip of 
a boy, as the present writer remembers 
him, he would sit by his mother’s 
side at the high table in the big school 
honse under Leckhampton hill, and, 
with an air of remote detachment 
which concealed the sharpest of per- 
ceptions, would watch the orderly 
tumult of some two hundred boys 
*“The Collected Poems of eed Elroy 
Flecker. ” (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net.) 
“‘Tragedies.’’ By Arthur ipeane. *'(Heine- 
he So: “y oe the Plow.” By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 
‘‘Reveries.” By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan 
& Co., 6s. n 


RésConsibitities and Other Poems.” (Gans 
author, ublishers, and price.) 
The Death of Fionavar.”’ a4 Eva Gas. 
Booth. (Macdonald, 3s. 6d. net.) 
“Certain Noble Plays of Japan.’’ Chosen 
and finished by Ezra Pound. (Cuala Press.) 
“Songs and Satires.’’ By Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 
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busily engaged with their Sunday 
dinner. - Pale-faced, with dark, wide- 
open eyes, he looked a creature of a 
different age, a different race, from 
the stolid English lads who,filled the 
hall. But, although he was:a delicate 
child, he possessed an immense fund 
of energy; and although he was a far 
finer type than the ordinary boy, he 
took the keenest interest in the boyish 
activities about him; like most chil- 
dren, he was a thing of moods, and one 
of the last poems he wrote enshrines 
the memory of those hours of unreason- 
able sadness that children of his type 
must often feel:— 

November Evenings! Damp and still 
They used to cloak Leckhampton hill, 
And lie down close on the gray plain, 
And dim the dripping window pane, 
And send queer winds like Harlequins 
That seized our elms for violins 

And struck &' note so sharp and low 
Even a child could feel the woe. 


Now fire chased shadow round the 
room; 


Tables and chairs grew vast. in gloom: » 


We crept about like mice, while Nurse 
Sat mending, solemn as a hearse, 

And even our unlearnéd eyes 

Half closed with choking memories. 


Is it the mist or the dead leaves 
Or the dead men—November eves? 


The sands near Bournemouth in the 
school holidays were a corrective to 
Cheltenham gloom, and it was in ‘‘the 
great warm bay which I loved best of 
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all places when I was a boy” that 
Flecker in ‘‘The Grecians’” placed his 
ideal school. In the same engaging 
volume he gives us a picture which, 
in spite of its humorous exaggeration, 
does perhaps represent some of the 
feeling which the ugliness of the 
average English school inspires in a 
lover of beauty :— 


Thank God one does not often see 
a congregation of schoolmasters. Those 
withered trees are usually surrounded 
by the fair and delectable shrubs of 
youth: they look ill in a forest by them- 
selves. Usually we see the usher’s 
unromantic figure graced by the boys 
who flock. around him; and to them he is 
so familiar and trite a thing that they 
pay no heed to his sagging trousers 
and rusty coat, to his surly manners 
and unkempt hair, to his unchanging 
cravat and rectangular boots. 


From these surroundings the fas- 
tidious boy escaped to Oxford, and 
before he was twenty was writing 
verses with an appalling facility, 
which at first made his friends doubt 
his talent. But manhood brought 
self-criticism; and he found in the the- 
ories and technique of the French Par- 
nassians, Leconte de Lisle, Heredia, 
Samain, De Régnier, and the rest, 
exactly that external support which 
he needed. Like them, his natural 
tendency was to traditional forms and 
to classical subjects; like them, he 
thought that the poet’s function was 
to create new shapes of beauty; like 
them, he came to see that the true 
artist must shrink from no labor in 
composition and revision. Coming 
down from Oxford in 1907, he went to 
Cambridge, and fell under the spell 
of that other exile from ancient Greece 
of whom he writes:— 


Great Verrall, bending at his desk, 
and searching hour on hour, found out 
old gardens, where the wise may pluck 
a Spartan flower; 
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and then at last in 1910, entering the 
consular service, he made his way to 
the East, the land of his dreams. There 
his best-known verse was written— 
“The Ballad of Iskander’”’ ‘The Gold- 
en Journey to Samarkand,” “Yasmin” 
—and his marriage with a Greek lady 
soon strengthened the secret ties that 
bound him to Greece. In 1911 he was 
sent to Syria, and under the slopes of 
Lebanon wrote “The Old _ Ships” 


I have seen old ships sail like swans 
asleep 

Beyond the village which men still 
call Tyre, 

With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping 
deep _ 

For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rings black Cyprus with a lake 
of fire; 

And all those ships were certainly so 
old, 

Who knows how oft with squat and 
noisy gun, 

Questing brown slaves ‘or Syrian or- 
anges, 

The pirate Genoese 

Hell-raked them till they rolled 

Blood, water, fruit and corpses up the 
hold? ~ 

But now through friendly seas they 
softly run, 

Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea 
green, 

Still patterned with the vine and grapes 
in gold. 


But I have seen, 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the 
dawn 

An image tumbled on a rose-swept 
bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day; 

And wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows— 
but in that same 

(Fished up beyond Aiwa, patched up 
new 

—Stern painted brighter blue—) 

That talkative, bald-headed seamen 
came 

(Twelve patient comrades sweating at 
the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore. 
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And with great lies about his wooden 


horse 
Set the crew laughing, and forgot 


his course. 


It was so old a ship—who knows? 


who kncws? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watch’d in 


vain 
To see the mast burst open with a 
rose 
And the whole deck put on its leaves 
again. 


This is Flecker’s last manner, which 
captivates the ear with an almost 
magical charm; and among the poems 
that he wrote in the last few months 
of his life there are many others that 
reach this same sustained level of 
imagination and fine craftsmanship. 
Notable are “The Blue Noon,” ‘“‘The 
Pensive Prisoner,” and the three 
stanzas of that wonderful lyric 
“‘Stillness’’ :-—, 


When the words rustle no more, _ 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 


And Fire, our Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of 


the floor. 


In ‘‘Stiliness’” perhaps we may see 
a premonition of the end: the young 
poet was then in Switzerland, prac- 
tically under sentence of death, and 
the end came at Davos on Jan. 3, 1915. 

Flecker was always a careful worker, 
intolerant of the obvious; but the most 
striking, and, now that. he is dead, the 
most grievous, fact that the collected 
poems in their chronological order 
reveal is the enormous progress in his 
art that every year he was making. 
Even in translation, where as a boy of 
16 he could give to a version of Catullus 
his own personal note:— 


Wherefore to you, my friend, I dedicate 
This so indifferent bookling: yet I pray, 
Poor as it is—O goddess of my fate, 
Let it outlive the writer’s transient 


day— 








his command of technique and poetical 
form steadily and constantly strength- 
ened.. Only masters in translation— 
a Dryden, Shelley, or Rossetti—can 
surpass some of his later versions of 
the younger French Parnassians, and 
it may be doubted if there exists in 
English a finer rendering than his 
“Pannyra of the Golden Heel,” from 
the French of Albert Samain:— 


The revel pauses and the room is still: 

The silver flute invites her with a trill, 

And buried in her great veils fold on 
fold, 

Rises to dance Pannyra, Heel of Gold. 

Her light steps cross; her subtle arm 
impels 

The clinging drapery; it shrinks and 
swells, ° 

Hollows and floats, and bursts. into a 
whirl: 

She is a flower, a moth, a flaming 
girl. 

All lips are silent; eyes are all in trance: 

She slowly wakes the madness of the 


dance, 

Windy and wild the golden torches 
burn; 

She turns and swifter yet she tries to 
turn, 

Then stops: a sudden marble stiff she 
stands. 

The veil that round her coiled its spiral 
bands, . 

Checked in its course, brings all its 
folds to rest, 

And clinging to bright limb and pointed 
breast 

Shows, as beneath silk waters woven 
fine, ' 


Pannyra naked in a flash divine! *’ 


Flecker had courage, witness his 
astonishing recasting of our National 
Anthem; he can render the whimsical 
humor of ‘‘The Hammam Name’”’ and 
the tender sympathy of the ‘Ballad 
of Camden Town”; it is never likely 
that imagination would have failed 
him, for he had only to recall that. past 
life which long ago he lived in Hellas 
among the nymphs and fluting Pan to 
inspire him with themes such as the 
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“Journey to Samarkand’ and “The 
Old Ships.”” Year by year since his 
marriage his outlook on life was widen- 
ing, and if he had been spared he might 
have done so much. 

If Flecker represents for us the soul 
of ancient Greece, Mr. Symons goes 
back to Rome for his three tragedies, 
which have all the virtues and some of 
the inevitable defects of Latin rhetoric. 
It is curious how the blank-verse 
drama still clings to its shadowy ex- 
istence. It has had little real life since 
the days of the Elizabethan drama, yet 
its venerable corpse is continually 
being disinterred by enthusiasts who 
try to clothe the dry bones once again 
with solid flesh. Mr. Symons is as 
successful as most; his workmanship, 
as might be expected from him, is 
thoroughly sound and conscientious, 
and the plays contain many effective 
speeches, such as Cleopatra’s outburst 
to Herod :— 

I have learned love in Egypt. Al{ll I 
know 

I have not taught even to Antony; 

And I know all things. Have I not 
learned love 

In Egypt? There the wise old mud of 
the Nile 

Breeds the dark sacred lotus, and the 
moon 

Brims up its cup with wisdom; I have 
learned 

The seven charms of Isis, each a charm 

To draw the stars out of the skies with 
love; 

The seven names of Apis, each a name 

To stroke the madness out of cruel 
beasts; 

And I have looked into the heart of 
death 

And death has told me all things, and 
I know 

How to make every hour of life as 
great, 

Terrible, and delicious, as the hour 

When death tells all things. Can 
Mariamne love 

As I can love, Herod? 

Livine AGE, Vou. V, No. 236, 
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But whether they are true poetry or 
true drama is another matter. ‘‘The 
Harvesters” might be an effective play 
if written in prose; the ‘‘Death of 
Agrippina” and “Cleopatra in Judpa”’ 
gain little by being cast in dramatic 
form, for they are really monologues, 
and all the characters but Nero and 
Cleopatra might disappear. Mr. 
Symons may be congratulated on a 
tour de force, but we fear that his trag- 
edies will follow much more blank 
verse into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

A cheerful boldness, which seems 
sometimes almost to verge on im- 
prudence, is one of our national qual- 
ities; and Mr. Hewlett possesses it in 
full measure. ‘‘The Song of the Plow,” 
a title which from a sense of decorum 
has been substituted for ‘““The Hodg- 
iad,” is the history of Hodge’s ten 
centuries of servitude: an epic subject 
perhaps, but one scarcely susceptible 
of epic treatment. It is not impossible 
even now to write a great historical 
epic; nor is there any lack of subjects, 
as Mr. Hardy proved in “The Dy- 
nasts,”’ one of the fine literary achieve- 
ments of our time. The difficulty is 
to find an epic manner suitable to the 
complexity of modern life. It must be 


‘confessed that Mr. Hewlett hardly 


grapples seriously with this: problem. 
He gives us the argument of his poem, 
stripped of episodes, in the Aristotelian 
manner :— 


A certain.man, being in bondage 'to 
a proud Conqueror, maintained his 
customs, nourished his virtues, obeyed 
his tyrants, and at the end of a thou- 
sand years found himself worse off than 
he was at the beginning of his servi- 
tude. He then lifted his head, looked 
his master in the face, and his chains 
fell off him; 


and his first line, ‘I sing the Man, I 
sing the Plow,’’ suggests that our 
author invites a comparison he can 
hardly stand. ‘“‘The Song of the Plow’ 
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is in fact a satire rather than an epic, 
something more like the ‘‘Margites”’ 
and “Hudibras” than the “Iliad” or 
“Eneid”; but it is a notable work, 
and many of the descriptive passages, 
e.g., the Black Death in Book IV, fully 
justify Aristotle’s dictum that poetry is 
a more philosophic and a more serious 
thing than history. 

The-next four books on our list are 
all either written or inspired by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, and, though they will 
not perhaps damage, they will not add 
greatly to his reputation. ‘‘Reveries”’ 
is a prose book of reminiscences, chiefly 
concerned with the author’s boyhood 
and youth. It is an artless narrative, 
and Mr. Yeats himself passes the best 
criticism on it in his last words: ‘All 
life weighed in the scale of my own life 
seems to me a preparation for some- 
thing that never happens.” | 

‘Responsibilities,’ which contains 
a number of short poems, and a new 
version of ‘‘The Hour-Glass,”’ is more 
effective; but there is nothing which 
can be put by the side of the “Isle of 
Innisfree.’”’ Still, it must be remem- 
bered that these poems, unless we are 
much mistaken, represent a period in 
the poet’s life when that flush of faery 
inspiration to which we owe ‘The 
Wind among the Reeds,” ‘Rose of 
All Roses,” ‘To Ireland in the Coming 
Times,’’ and other lyrics even more 
beautiful than ‘‘Innisfree,’’ had given 
place to a pressure of lectures in Amer- 
ica, stage-managing at the Abbey 
Theatre, the life social in London 
and Paris, and other distractions of, 
shall we say, middle age?—which may 
well have drawn Mr. Yeats away from 
his beloved seven woods. 

As for ‘‘The Death of Fionavar” and 
the Japanese plays, those who like 
The Athenaeum. 


plenty of confused imagery, irregular 
metre, and indiscriminate carnage 
will find here what they like, if only 
they do not mind a few foreign names. 
This is how ‘‘Kumasaka”’ begins:— 

_I look on the lake of Omi, on the 
woods of Awatsu. Going over the long 
bridge at Seta, I rested a night at 
Noje and another at Shinohara, and . 
at the dawn I came to the green field, 
Awono in Miwo. I now pass Akasaka. 


This, it should be remembered, is a 
play that Mr. Yeats warmly recom- 
mends for performance on a modern 
stage. 

“Songs and Satires’’ is a book of a 
different class from the rest. Mr. 
Masters has not, apparently, any 
definite theory of poetry, classical or 
romantic; he is a medley of conflicting 
influences, and is as ready to imitate 
William Morris and Browning, as 
Walt Whitman, Longfellow, or Mrs. 
Hemans. Some of the pieces are quite 
comically bad, “St. Francis and Lady 
Clare” and the ‘Ballad of Launcelot 
and Elaine’’; others, like the amazing 
ode to William Marion Reedy :— 


For the thought of him proliferates 
This way over to Hindostan, 

And that way descanting on Yeats 
With a word on Plato’s symposium, 


make us wonder if this is what the 
New York Times means when it says 
that Mr. Masters is ‘‘the only poet 
with true Americanism in his bones.” 
Yet behind all this absurdity there is 
some of the original foree which made 
“Spoon River Anthology” a notable 
book. Mr. Masters has vigor and 
imagination, but he will not become a 
success in Europe:until he gets dis- 
crimination, and learns to combine 


beauty with strength. - 





Fear. 


FEAR. 


There was no great evening rise, or 
nothing of the kind that fills the an- 
gler’s heart with ecstasy and \eads him 
to babble about the ‘‘May-ny carnival’ 
and the rest of it, but here and there in 
the still air, baked through and yet 
thrilling with the heat of a summer’s 
day, an occasional big spinner of one 
or the other greater olives danced up 
over the water, all the more conspicu- 
ous because it was not one of a large 
number. Insect-eating birds, enemy 
swallows and sand-martins, were hawk- 
ing over the river’s surface, and now 
and again, as I watched a spinner 
weaving its mazy tracks, it would 
make a sudden vanishing, and be gone. 
What had happened was that one of 
these hirunding with immensely open 
gape, had come along at something 
like thrice express speed and had gone 
again so quickly that one hardly real- 
ized its passing; yet, in that passing, 


its gape had swallowed, wholly and 
instantly, that mazy spinner. 
This was the phenomenon which. 


caught and held the eye. Directly 
you begin to turn any thought upon 
it the mental impression that it gives 
is one of astonishment at the amazingly 
swift and sudden andounanticipated 
termination of a vivid life—life just at 
the moment when it was about, as 
it seemed, to realize the full purpose 
for which all the previous days and 
weeks, perhaps even months and years, 
of its larval, pupal, and nymphal 
stages had been spent, life about to 
achieve the ultimate end of reproducing 
further life of its kind. All that was 
engulfed quicker than thought in the 
maw of the speeding bird. It is ap- 
palling; and yet at the same time we 
realize that it is an end full of merey, 
free, at least, of all suffering—one 
moment the creature is in vivid life; 
the next, it is no more than a dead 


trifle of bird’s food. Truly it is death 
without a sting, even as it is death 
without a fear; for obviously there was 
no anticipation of its fate in this grace- 
ful thing so airily dancing. And there, 
to be sure, we touch on the great con- 
solation of the myriad murders that 
Nature is committing at every turn of 
the wheel—the universal Juggernaut! 
Surely for humanity, unredeemed, the 
sting of death is not in the death itself, 
but in the fear of death‘ in that dreadfu1 
anticipation which besets every being 
that has the gift of imagination, a gift 
which is humanity’s exclusive privilege 
and penance, which none of these 
other fellow-creatures enjoy or suffer 
with him. Let us consider for a moment 
how much of the gloom of life is due 
to the foreknowledge that it must 
ere long come to an end, and by that 
standard we may gauge how much 
more joyous must be the life of these 
creatures that have no consciousness 
of the coming of an end, no thought 
save for the hour as it goes by, no 
knowledge of a future. ‘‘My life,” 
said a mournful humorist, “has been 
very full of troubles, and most of them 
have never happened.”’ That is a text 
ow which a sermon might be preached, 
and a moral pointed on the ills of ex- 
cessive carefulness, a plea urged for a 
little less thought for the morrow. 
No creature other than man ever was 
so troubled. it is not the way of the 
rest of them to go to meet their trou- 
bles. Care never killed a cat, in spite of 


‘all proverbial wisdom. Knowing no 


future, these other creatures can know 
no fear, and without fear how perfectly 


joyous a thing this earthly life might 


be! 

To this pleasant point had I arrived 
in the course of meditations started by 
that instant disappearance out of the 
visible world of that gossamer-winged 
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insect, when from the bracken, a little 
up the bank, came a shrill piercing 
scream, many times reiterated. One 
might think it, had he not often heard 
it before, the ery of some poor little 
human child in agony. I knew it for 
something other than that, and peered 
through the bracken for a better sight 
of the sad drama which the shrill cry 
heralded. Close before me, in the 
theatre formed by a green glade among 
the tall fern, the first actor, the vic- 
tim of the tragedy, appeared pitifully 
limping, scarce going at more than a 
crawl, with a few stumbling steps 
forward, and then a lurch to its side 
as if a paralyzing stroke had fallen 
on it. It was, of course, a rabbit, and 
in a moment more, close after it, in 
relentless but unhurrying pursuit, as 
if it knew, and savored the relish of 
the certainty of the end, came the lithe 
red serpentine body of the tracking 
stoat. There was still a yard or two 
intervening between tracker and 
tracked, but I knew there was no time 
to spare if I would save the life of the 
relatively huge but helpless rabbit. 
Already it was in the grip of its paral- 
ysis, and with a single rush the stoat 
might be upon it, teeth fastened in its 
throat, sucking the hot life-blood. So 
I dashed out, and the stoat, rearing 
the forepart of its body and so standing 
a moment, defiant, almost as if dis- 
posed to question my right to act 
Providence on the rabbit’s behalf, 
dropped on all fours again, turned, and 
in two bounds was out of sight among 
the fern and grasses. Meanwhile, as 
if my sudden apparition had shocked 
it into silence, the wretched rabbit had 
ceased its piteous ery. It ceased, too, 
to stumble forward on its stricken 
way, and lay perfectly still, crouched, 
with wide bright eyes, but otherwise 
as it might be a dead thing. I went to 
it, but it did not move. I lifted it and 
held it in my arms, but still it did not 
attempt escape, and lay there with 
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only those wondering eyes, smitten 
with terror, and the quick beating of 
its heart to show that it had life. All 
power over its limbs seemed as if it 
were frozen out of them by its fear. 
And with that thought I went back 
again in mind, as I stroked the sleek fur 
of the creature, to the train of specula- 
tion which its anguished cry had in- 
terrupted, and recalled how I had been 
at ne point of envy of those creatures 
that seemed to spend their lives in 
untroubled enjoyment of the passing . 
moment, unvexed by any sense of care 
or of fear. The rabbit’s piercing squeal, 
as it felt the paralyzing red death 
approach, appeared to rend the chain 
of that reasoning or that fancy right 
asunder; but yet, I hardly know. I 
suppose that it was fear! Surely it 
could only be sheer terror which 
forced that plaintively shrill appeal 
from the creature. And yet, as I 
looked at it there, in my arms, it 
seemed rather as if all the power of 
feeling, together with the power of 
movement, were gone from it, sus- 
pended as in a trance, all emotion, 
fear included, deadened. One does not 
know; we may hope that it was even 
so. It may be that the mouse insidious- 
ly allowed to escape, only to be clawed 
back again, from the clutch of the cat 
is too paralyzed to be keenly sensitive. 
Dr. Livingstone, we may remember, 
fell into the clutch of a lion which 
played something like the cat and 
mouse game with him, and described 
his sensation afterwards as being of a 
dreamy and, on the whole, not of an 
unpleasant kind. And now, ten min- 
utes, maybe, from the moment that 
I had taken it in my arms, the rabbit 
began to show signs of reviving sense. 
It stirred a hind leg—no more: it 
made no effort to get away. I placed 
it on the ground, and still it did not 
move. Then I gave it a little touch 
with my foot, and of that it took im- 
mediate notice. For the first time it 
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lifted its head; it looked about it; 
then it rose to its feet, stood for an 
instant as if to be convinced that its 
limbs were sound and would do their 
work. Then, reassured, it ambled off, 
The Westminster Gazette. : 
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slowly, for a yard or two; next, feel- 
ing its strength restored, mended its 
pace, and finally passed into the 
fern, out of my sight, at the full 


gallop. 
Horace Hutchinson. 





THE NIGHTMARE OF DR. SALEEBY. 


{ think it was Dr. Saleeby, but it 
may ‘have been some other distin- 
‘guished Eugenist, who made the 
monumental and imperishable remark 
that all students of Eugenics are 
agreed on the great importance of 
Sleep. Thé obvious comments on the 
epigram are almost too obvious to be 
made. The captious may urge that 
it is not necessary to be a student of 
Eugenics in order to think a night’s 
rest important. Some may suggest 
that a close reading of the reports of 
the Eugenic Congress is not  indis- 
pensable to slumber, though it may be 
favorable to it. But there is a subtler 
quality in this sort of commonplace 
as proclaimed by pseudo-science; and 
that is, that while it is always a 
commonplace, it can also become a 
craze. Such a medical maxim is 
simply a popular platitude taken out 
of its popular proportion. ' The un- 
certainty is doubled by‘that habit of 
doubling on its tracks to which fashion- 
able science is so prone; it will pursue 
first one craze and then the opposite 
craze. The window of the consump- 
tive’s bedroom has been alternately 
opened and shut for the last hundred 
years. Here, it may be noted, there 
is no taking refuge. in relativism or the 
modern picture of progress as a walk 
along a-road. If shutting all the 
windows was right, opening them all 
‘Was wrong; and you cannot even walk 
along a road if you run alternately 
north and south. And this is as 
applicable to the case of sleep as any 
other. It has been a maxim of health 


that the early bird catches the worm 
that “early to bed and early to rise’’ 
makes a man healthy as well as the 
other things. The spirit of which I 
speak is quite capable of overdoing 
this; and equally capable of overdoing 
the opposite. The one thing we can- 
not be sure of is precisely what shade 
of insomnia or sleeping-sickness the 
experts will declare to be the perfect 
poise of health. They are quite 
capable of telling us that lying in bed 
is the only bracing posture; or, for 
that matter, that the somnambulist is 
the only healthy pedestrian. They 
may soon assure us that the sunrise 
carries all the terrors of the tropic 
noon. They may soon tell us that the 
early bird catches the germ. 

The trick is done, then, by taking 
some idea that is already monotonous 
and by a touch turning it monomaniac. 
The experts select some stale fact that 
has already passed into a proverb, such 
as the saying that ginger is hot in the 


‘mouth. And then they ask us to be- 


lieve, on their awful authority as men 
of science, that:ginger fills the ordinary 
mouth with flames like the mouth of 
hell. They seem to forget that we not 
only know by experience that ginger 
is hot, but we also know how hot. 
Now exactly what I have here figured 
in the case of ginger, Dr. Saleeby is 
actually doing in the case of tobacco. 
At least he is understood as doing so; 
but I sincerely hope he may be wrongly 
understood, for I have never doubted 
his humane intentions, and the use 
that is here made of his reputation is 
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inhuman as well as insane. He pro- 
fesses apparently the purpose of dis- 
suading people from sending to the 
soldiers who are living practically a 
life of pain the one brief pleasure for 
which they particularly and perpetu- 
ally ask. The men who for us have so 
long breathed the battle-smoke are to 
be defended from the dangers of 
tobacco-smoke. 

Now let us analyze this idea just as 
if it were a sane idea. In the case of 
tobacco, as we have said of ginger, 
the broad fact is that we all know the 
broad fact. We may not know whether 
the average smoker is exactly on the 
right or the wrong side of an ideal line 
of health, but we know he is not very 
far from that line, as we know he is 
not a leper or a hunchback. The sort 
of man who does all the most strenuous 
work of western civilization, especially 
the manual work, is nine times out of 
ten a man who smokes a pipe when- 
ever he can. He cannot as a rule do 
it very greatly to excess, because he 
cannot as a rule afford it; and, as I 
shall point out in a moment, that 
fact is even more relevant to the case 
under discussion. But in excess or 
moderation, neither the act nor its 
effects are arresting to the eye. People 
do not pay to see a man smoke a cigar, 
as they pay to see him swallow fire; 
it is admittedly less alarming to 
swallow smoke. Even Dr. Saleeby, 
when he meets a gentleman with a 
cigarette in his mouth, does not in- 
stantly throw a pail of water over him 
as the servant did over Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Even the physical effects 
which such things might have intrinsi- 
cally or ultimately, they do not as a 
fact have promptly or palpably. We 
know that navvies when they have 
bought shag do not strike work and 
sit still for indefinite periods, like 
Turks turned to statues by opium. 
We know that we do not find brick- 
layers lying about the street in swoons, 


caused by heart failure, with their clay 
pipes fallen from their lips. Of these 
facts, the general effects of the practice 
upon ordinary people, we are perfectly 
competent to judge. We know that 
the larger number of men who can 
walk, talk, see, smell and work can 
also smoke, and that without seeming 
different or ceasing to do the other 
things. We also know that a small 
number of men, for certain special 
reasons about which a specialist has a 
right to speak, may be made seriously - 
ill by smoking. It is obvious that this 
is true; it is equally obvious that it 
cannot have anything to do with the 
question. ' 

The medical veto is not required 
except for the unfit; and the military 
work is done by men who have been 
specially passed as fit. The men who 
ought not to smoke at all are the men 
who ought not to serve at all. Under 
these circumstances to tell a soldier 
not to smoke is, if possible, a shade 
more absurd than to tell everybody 
not to smoke. It is like telling an 
acrobat on a trapeze to take great care 
of his wooden leg. It is'obvious that 
he would not be an acrobat at all if 
he had any wooden leg to take care of. 
If there is an invalid in the firing-line 
who will be made ill by smoking a 
cigarette, itis the business of the 
doctor, not to intercept the cigarette, 
but to intercept the invalid. One 
cigarette would not affect a vigorous 
man; but one rickety man can some- 
times be a considerable nuisance to a 
vigorous military unit. That the 
cigarette does not prostrate the ordi- 
nary person, we know, as I have 
said, by the testimony of our own eyes. 
And if soldiers are extraordinary per- 
sons, they are extraordinarily young 
and healthy persons. That is the situa- 
tion; and I fear we shall continue to 
believe our eyes—even when a very 
eminent oculist explains that we have 


none. 
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The next point, which is tiresomely 
plain after the same pattern, is that 
we are by hypothesis dealing with men 
who are not only exceptionally healthy 
but exceptionally under control. They 
are also, of course, living that particu- 
lar human life which is, to put it in 
the mildest form, the antithesis of 
luxury. Any private pleasures the 
man of science may leave to the soldier 
(if he intends to leave him any at all) 
will be very exceptional pleasures in a 
very painful existence. We might as 
well discuss the perils of gluttony in a 
famine as those of nicotinism on a 
battlefield. 

Now, I have set down all these bald 
and blatantly self-evident truths as a 
working model of the simple elements 
into which any one of these pretentious 
rules of panic can be resolved. I know 
that many whose instincts in such 
things would be right can by bad rea- 
soning be put wrong, and will accept 
what is silly because it is also sophisti- 
eal. For that reason I have also been 
strictly dry and detached, as if no 
feeling were possible; but, if it comes 
to feeling, how must any man of more 
or less sane emotions feel? 

A poor, plain, exhausted fellow, who 
may be in torments in ten minutes, 
tortured in the green fumes of the 
modern witchcraft, is.stolidly puffing 
at a stale cigarette, a stray cigarette 
that has wandered his way for once in 
a hundred times—would not anyone 
think that colossal contrast would 
crush a fad like a fly? Could anyone 
go up to the man and tell him he was 
not taking care of his health and would 
not live to a nonagenarian, without 
tailing off into a sort of demoniac 

The New Witness. 
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laughter? Yes, indeed; to be a soldier 
is a very bad way of taking care of 
one’s health, and it is very likely, 
indeed, that he will never be a non- 
agenarian; but if he is himself reflect- 
ing for a moment on that fact, it is 
probable that his eyes are fixed on 
smoke a little farther than the end of 
his cigarette. Will anything, I wondér, 
make some people understand that to 
a man who suffers what he suffers we 
want to offer something that he likes, 
not something that he might some day 
be taught to like, or that distant 
scientific calculation might give him a 
reason to like; that we positively wish 
to comfort his misery and not to 
complete his education? Much be- 
sides may be completed before that 
silly little wisp in his mouth is 
completed. 

But to the eye of Dr. Saleeby that 
wisp emits titanic vapors. Smoke 
rises from it in lurid volume as from a 
voleano, smoke that towers to the 
skies and hides the stars and swallows 
and wipes out the plains of war. He 
can see nothing between heaven and 
earth but the column of infernal cloud, 
created by the burning of the devilish 
drug. There is a war going on; there 
is also a world going on. But the 
unfortunate Eugenist can see nothing 


‘but tobacco, smell nothing but tobacco, 


grope with his hands and feel only the 
burning of the weed. He is in a nico- 
tian nightmare. A nightmare... 
yes, as we have been told, all students 
of Eugenics agree on the importance 
of sleep. If they could only agree on 
the importance of occasionally waking 
up they might see many things to 
enlighten them. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





ATTACKS OF STUPIDITY. 


seizures of stupidity. The symptoms 
of the complaint differ slightly between 


All those persons with whom stu- 
pidity is not chronic are subject to 
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individual and individual, but not 
more than do the symptoms of a cold 
in the head. One man’s cold may 
begin in the throat and another’s in 
the nose. One attack of stupidity may 
begin in the memory and another in 
the “uptake.” But when we compare 
our symptoms we all find our sufferings 
are very much alike, and are accom- 
panied by a difficulty in applying our- 
selves to work, just as colds are 
accompanied by lethargy. The attack, 
as a rule, passes off quickly. A meal, 
a change in the weather, a change of 
company, a piece of news, any pleasant 
occurrence, or at most a night’s rest, 
will take it off; but we are lucky if we 
have not made fools of ourselves while 
it is on. Who does not remember the 
silly things he has said during an 
attack of stupidity? He thinks with 
a shudder of the obtuse literalism with 
which he received a sally of wit, or 
the apparent density which caused him 
not to recognize an unexpected face, 
word, or allusion, and to stare in blank 
or apologetic astonishment while his 
smiling audience gathered materials 
for a story against him. ‘‘Would you 
believe it, he didn’t know So-and- 
so, though he speaks of him as a 
friend?”’ they will say; or, “Isn’t it 
incredible that such a man should 


have read so little? I know he heard 


me; why, he repeated my words.” 
There is a story of a scientific Professor 
who said to an eminent man of letters, 
who told him he was about to lecture 
on Keats: ‘What are Keats?” 

How does one contract this un- 
fortunate mental indisposition? Once 
more, as with a cold, it is only some- 
times possible to say. The state of 
the atmosphere has something to do 
with it. Attacks of stupidity are, we 
think, commonest in thundery weather. 
The clear atmosphere after a storm 
leaves us all with quickened percep- 
tions. What the drug advertisements 
deseribe as “errors of diet’? may be 


Attacks of Stupidity. 


sometimes responsible, and all forms 
of preoccupation account, no doubt, 
for attacks of dulness. But as a rule 
the indisposition we are studying seems 
to be contagious. Men who have it on 
them are liable to give it, and certain 
persons, themselves apparently free, 
must be regarded as ‘‘carriers.”” Again, 
the seizures are connected with local 
conditions, and may be observed not 
infrequently to “run through a house.” 
There are times when all the members 
of a family seem to be at their dullest. 
Like every other indisposition, nervous- 
ness has something to do with the 
ravages of acute stupidity, and an 
original shyness, however completely 
recovered from, causes a predisposition. 
It is not the bore alone who renders 
his interlocutor stupid. He, of course, 
may and often does do so; but he 
does not notice that he has done it, 
and he never puts his victim to shame. 
The listener may, however, walk away 
with the attack upon him, and so be a 
conscious nuisance to others. Take, 
for instance, the moralizing bore. Lots 
of men who are not bores themselves 
can listen without disgust to any 
amount of moralization. This is 
especially true of the half-educated. 
The very highly cultivated cannot 
away with. didacticism. But this 
state of mind is not quite natural. 
Moralization is the intellectual enter- 
tainment of the simple man. ‘As a 
shell, man is murmurous with moral- 
ity,’’ said some one. Indeed, we may 
say that the distaste for moralizing is 
an acquired distaste, and that more 
men than would ever admit it have 
acquired it. How to suppress the 
tendency to platitudinous moralization 
is, of course, half the art of good 
breeding; but vulgar communications 


corrupt good manners, and in com- _,; 


pany with a moral bore many men : 
and more women lose their self-control 
and utter the copy-book sentiments 
which appeal to the natural man. We 
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see this especially among philanthro- 
pists and all who spend much time in 
a stratum of society where people are 
free to speak their minds and not 
make their conduct serveasa perpetual 
check upon their aspirations. It is 
very disagreeable to recollect how 
upon some occasion. or other, having 
caught what we may call a feverish 
chill of stupidity, we went about for 
an hour or so giving it to our friends. 
“Never, never again,’”’ we say to our- 
selves, ‘‘will we be betrayed into such 
verbose banality,” and for a time the 
bitterness and cynicism of our remarks 
betray our repentance. But all is in 
vain. Wé'shall do it again the very 
next time we are exposed to infection. 

On the other hand, very many clever 
people have the effect of lowering the 
conscious mental power of those they 
are with. How they do it, it is almost 
impossible to say. There is very often 
something contemptuous in the natu- 
ral pose of their minds. They expect 
that what is said to them will be in 
some sense contemptible, and by the 
power of suggestion they belittle men 
in their own éyes and lower them in 
their own esteem. The effect they 
produce is subconscious. There is no 
appearance of humility. On the con- 
trary, men boast and strut before them, 
and curse their own folly when they 
are gone. Up toa point they generally 
succeed in life. .They go as far as a 
man can go without friends. So far 
as their work is concerned they do 
well; but men say of them that they 
have no power of devolution, nor have 
they. But they are not responsible 
for this great defect. They sap the 
powers of the people upon whom they 
should depend. The stupidity germ is 
ever in their throats, though they 
themselves are immune from stupidity. 
They’ create a kind of fear. Perhaps 
down in men’s subconscious minds 
they know the “‘earrier’’ and are ill at 
ease with him. They flee from the 
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wizard who will turn men into fools. 
There is no doubt that some such fact 
as this has created the great dislike 
of so many people for clever women. 
A woman’s first social duty is to show 
other people at their best. Only a 
clever woman can do it, but many 
clever women take an impish pleasure 
in uncovering folly. Some women 
stifle their own wit lest they should 
be suspected of being clever stupidity- 
carriers. Chagrin, of course, follows 
pretty certainly, if not inevitably, 
upon a bad attack of stupidity; that 
is, if the victim has not been able to 
hide it from the world. If that chagrin 
has been acute and memorable, it may 
be revived by association. The person 
who brought it upon us may bring it 
upon us again. Occasionally we may 
even dread to meet persons in whose 
presence our stupidity has caused us 
to wound our own self-love. We 
come almost to hate these innocent 
creatures, who, very naturally believ- 
ing us to be little short of idiotic, 
kindly explain to us the obvious, and 
suit their conversation to our supposed 
capacities. Certain houses, again, 
seem to be full of the germs of stu- 
pidity. How much is due to spiritual 
aura, and how much to drains and 
shut windows, it is difficult to say. 
We think the evidence goes to prove 
the influence of the former, for a great 
many stuffy little houses in the past 
positively reeked of wit and gaiety, 
and a great many lofty, draughty 
abodes of modern sanitary theory are 
hotbeds of dulness. Certain books, 
again, seem to have the power of 
creating temporary stupidity in the 
reader; not stupid books either, for 
we are under no necessity to listen to a 
dull author for longer than we like, 
unless perhaps on a railway journey. 
A brilliant book which a man cannot 
quite follow is very likely to make him 
stupid. It throws him into momen- 
tary despair about his own mental 
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powers, and faith is very: necessary to 
maintain these at their best. He sees 
the book is brilliant—but whatever 
does it mean? The fault must be his 
own. The truth is, he is stupid—and 
with this sad conclusion the seizure is 
upon him, just as, when we give up 
the attempt to think we are really 
fairly warm, though we are wet and 
the railway train is cold, hope leaves 
us and we catch a chill. With sinking 
spirits he still goes on reading the 
dazzling sentences which darken coun- 
sel. At last he makes up his mind to 
The Spectator. 
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consort no more with his book-superiors 
lest he lose his wits altogether. 

Is there any consolation to be got 
out of these fits of stupidity? Not 
even the most moralizing of bores 
could, we think, find one. Are they 
followed by any brilliant reaction? 
There lies the only hope.. We know of 
a Frenchwoman very subject to colds, 
a teacher whose brains are her bread. 
“I shall be better after this,” she says 
cheerfully between the sneezes; ‘‘cela 
nettoye le cerveau.’’ Is this true of 
attacks of stupidity? Perhaps. 








The Pessimist had been in full blast 
for about half-an-hour before the Aus- 
tralian got into the compartment. 

He had given us enlivening dis- 
courses under, various headings, rather 
like the titles of the “star” articles by 
ex-Cabinet Ministers in the Sunday 
Press, as, for instance, ‘‘What is our 
Army doing?” “Ditto Navy?” “Want- 
ed—a Statesman,” “What is Agricul- 
ture coming to?’”’ ‘‘What are we all 
coming to?” 

He had just reached his ‘‘thirdly’”’ 
in the last-named subject when the 
Australian arrived. gern 

He was a large Australian—large for 
an Australian. He had a gold stripe 
on his sleeve and the memory of battle 
still brooded in his eyes. He settled 
down in the corner and looked out at 
the misty gray and brown landscape, 
the curving river, the smoke drifting 
from a fire of weeds, the rushy com- 
mon, the thatched villages and nestling 
churches—all the little familiar things 
that make up our England. ~ 

What was he thinking about it all? 
I wondered. Was he thinking that the 
climate was raw, the fields small ‘and 
cramped, the hedges neglected, the-—— 
“‘My word!” said the Australian 
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suddenly, drawing a deep breath, ‘“‘it— 
it’s fine, isn’t it?” 

I rather think we blushed a little, 
as Britons mostly do when anybody 
praises that which is theirs. 

“This is Home to me,” the Aus- 
tralian continued—‘‘always has been. 
It’s funny, isn’t it? I’ve always called 
England Home ever since I was born. 
And yet I’d never seen:it in my life 
before the War. ... Yes,’’ he went 
on, speaking as if to himself, his eyes 
turned again to the gentle gracious 
landscape,: drinking in its beauty like 
wine, ‘I’ve -written over to my folk 
in Australia and told ’em how it is. It 
isn’t that I don’t love Australia; but 
England—well, England’s got me. It 
all seemed to come over me the very 
first time I saw her—sailing up the 
Solent in the hospital ship, it was— 
and I said to myself, ‘This’ll do for 
me forever and ever.’”’ 

Somebody said ‘“‘Thank you”’ (speak- 
ing for England, as it were) in rather 
a shaky voice. There didn’t seem. to 
be very much else to say. Besides, it 
isn’t very easy to speak with a lump 
in your throat. 

As for the Pessimist, he too was 
looking out of the window. Perhaps 
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he was feeling a little ashamed of him- 
self. Perhaps, on the contrary, he 
Punch. 
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was merely wondering what the fellow 
could see in it all. 





CAN PEACE EVER 


People who believe in non-resist- 
ance and condemn participation in war 
often amplify their opinion into a 
corollary to the effect that wars 
“settle nothing’? and are always in- 
conclusive. The further corollary of 
this is-that no peace can ever be pre- 
mature. But oddly enough, while the 
root-creed of non-resistance remains 
that of a microscopic minority in 
civilized countries, the derivative dog- 
mas that war is always inconclusive 
and peace should always be embraced, 
whenever and under whatever auspices 
it presents itself, find semi-acceptance 
in immensely wider circles. Asa great 
conflict drags out its weary length, as 
its tale of losses and destruction grows 
ever more impressive, as the see-saw of 
military hopes and disappointments 
suggests to the civilian public (which 
can form little idea of their relative 
importance, and is more hindered than 
helped in doing so by its Press) that 
the struggle is a fruitless stalemate, 
there is always a large body of respect- 
able opinion, not pacifist by original 
conviction, which comes to be half- 
unconsciously dominated by this tend- 
ency. Its adherents often include 
people who were bellicose at the out- 
set. At a certain stage they get tired 
and sickened; they start saying to 
themselves that after all every war ends 
in mutual negotiation; that when hos- 
tilities had just broken out nego- 
tiation became impracticable for a 
while; but that, as soon as one side has 
been brought to approach the other, 
that other will incur’a great blood- 
guiltiness if it does not reciprocate 
the approach and end the bloodshed 
as speedily as possible. 


BE PREMATURE? 


Such opinion is rather instinctive 
than rational; it translates a deep but 
unanalyzed feeling straight into a rule 
of practice. It flourishes best on neutral 
soil or, in belligerent countries, among 
those who have not passed through the 
fire of realities. Among present bellig- 
erents it is chiefly observable in these 
sheltered islands; where, though very 
far from dominant, it is wider spread 
than would be gathered from the Press. 
But its serious political importance is 
in the United States. We may remark 
that, considered as a permanent factor 
in human affairs, it is certainly one to 
encourage aggressors. For aggression 


‘in the nature of things is swift, while 


retribution is slow; and if every war is 
to be ended as soon as one of two com- 
batants is willing, it will usually end 
in favor of the aggressor, who will 
thus be enabled to garner his gains 
before retribution overtakes him. 

The solid answer to these views is 
simply that of history. Mankind’s 
records of its past experience no more, 
countenance the notion that peace can 
never be premature than they do the 
obverse notion, that wars are always 
inconclusive. On the contrary, the 
attitude'of those who stood out against 
a peace-offer on the ground of prema- 
turity has often been most conspicu- 
ously endorsed by subsequent events, 
both in cases where their advice was 
followed and in eases where itwas not. 
Instances are common enough in quite 
modern history; and we propose to re- 
call three as examples. 

At the beginning of 1800 Napoleon 
made overtures to Pitt for peace. Pitt 
rejected them, and in a famous speech 
delivered in the House of Commons 
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on February 3d explained why. His 
view was that the then Government of 
France, a military despotism, which 
had shown that it had no limit to its 
appetites and no scruple of good faith 
or morality in trying to satisfy them, 
was not a Power with which any dur- 
able peace could be concluded. His 
argument is singularly like much that 
is advanced regarding Germany today, 
as the following passage may illustrate: 


In compromise and treaty. with such 
a power, placed in such hands as now 
exercise it, and retaining the means of 
annoyance which it now possesses, I 
see little hope of permanent security. 
I see no possibility at this moment of 
concluding such a peace as would 
justify that liberal intercourse which 
is the essence of real amity; no chance 
of terminating the expenses or the 
anxieties of war, or of restoring to us 
any of the advantages of established 
tranquillity. And as a sincere lover of 
peace I cannot be content with its 
nominal attainment; I must be desir- 
ous of pursuing that system which 
promises to attain in the end the per- 
manent enjoyment of its solid and sub- 
stantial blessings for this country and 
for Europe. Asa sincere lover of peace, 
I will not sacrifice it by grasping at the 
shadow, when the reality is not sub- 
stantially within my reach. Cur igitur 
pacem nolo? quia infida est, quia peri¢u- 
losa, quia esse non potest. 


Now, any of us reading this speech be- 
tween, say, 1900 and 1914 might have 
been disposed to ask, if it were not, 
after all, somewhat extreme, somewhat 
Jingo, too alien from the compromis- 
ing spirit which undoubtedly is in 
many matters the hall-mark of the 
statesman. But mark the sequel. In 
March, 1801, Pitt resigned (on account 
of George III’s refusal to sanction 
Catholic Emancipation in Ireland); 
and in October, 1802, his successor, 
Addington (who had been unable ‘to 
prevent Pitt’s great Continental al- 
liance from breaking up), made the 


_ been. 
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Peace of Amiens with Napoleon. What 
happened? Exactly what Pitt had pre- 
dicted in the speech which we have 
quoted. Napoleon used the peace sim- 
ply in order to prepare another war; 
and as soon as his preparations to 
conquer England were complete, he 
attacked her again without provo- 
cation. Premature peace led straight 
to a war longer,.more arduous, more 
perilous than the earlier one was, or 
than any uninterrupted continuation 
of the earlier one could easily have 

Our second instance shall also be 
Napoleonic. In January, 1814, the 
poet Southey wrote what: Dowden 
(not a critic over-fond of superlatives) 
describes as “perhaps the _loftiest 
chant of political invective, inspired 
by moral indignation which our liter- 
ature possesses,’”’ the Ode written during 


the Negotiations with Buonaparte. It is, 
in truth, a very powerful utterance. 
Its theme is that no pact with Napoleon 
will be of any use unless it vindicates 
outraged morality before the world in 
full; and that since he has broken all 
pacts, the only way to restore peace is 
not merely to dethrone him, but to re- 
move him altogether from society and 
the power of harming it: 


Who counsels péace at this momentous 
hour, 
When God hath given deliverance to 
the oppressed, 
And to the injured power? 
Who counsels peace when Vengeance 
like a flood 
Roils on, no longer now to be re- 
pressed ; 
When innocent blood 
From the four corners of the world 
cries out 
For justice upon one accurséd head; 
When Freedom hath her holy banners 
spread God 
Over all nations, now in one just 
cause 
United: when with one sublime accord, 
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Europe throws off the yoke abhorr’d, 
And Loyalty and Faith and Ancient 
Laws 
Follow the avenging sword? 


The ode, as it proceeds, exhibits a 
parallelism, which is really extraordi- 
nary, with the Allied indictment of the 
Prussian militarist rulers in the present 
war: 


But Evil was his Good; 
For all too long in blood had he been 
nursed .. . 
Remorseless, godless, full of fraud and 
lies, 
And black with murders and with 
perjuries ... 
For by what names shall Right and 
Wrong be known? 
What new and courtly phrases must 
we feign 
For Falsehood, Murder and all mon- 
strous crimes, 
If that perfidious Corsican maintain 
Still his detested reign? 


And so on ad libitum with a burning 


appeal to the French people (just as 
some would appeal to the German 
now) to rise against their governors and 
refuse any longer to be the oppressed 
tools of oppression; and with some 
modern parallels which are almost 
ludicrous, such as a concluding list 


of Cavell-Fryatt crimes. Now here, 
again, anyone reading,,the Ode be- 
tween. 1900 and 1914 might have 
judged it better poetry than states- 
manship. But what, as a matter of 
fact, happened? #Southey’s advice 
was not eventually taken by the Allied 
Governments. When they made peace 
later in the year they left Napoleon 
his freedom and even a sovereignty, 
though only that of the island of Elba. 
And with what result? Within less than 
a year Napoleon was back in Paris as 
Emperor, and the whole peril had to 
be faced over again. Every life lost at 
Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, 
bloodily approved the wisdom of 
Southey’s seemingly extreme judgment. 
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Our third illustration shall be that 
from the American Civil War, which 
was so strikingly worked out a few 
weeks ago by the New York Tribune. 
When Lincoln stood for the Presi- 
deney the second time in 1864, the 
military situation bore some striking 
resemblance to the present. The armies 
of the Southern States, under generals 
of high genius (Lee, perhaps, aimost 
the very highest), had won most of 
the battles for three years, and stood 
on their enemies’ soil. Not even the 
appointment of Grant as Commander- 
in-Chief had availed, so far, to bring 
victory to the standards of the Union. 
The Southerners were suffering much 
from the blockade, but they were not 
yet actually starving. Under these 
circumstances the Democratic Con- 
vention in August, 1864, adopted a 
resolution declaring that the war was 
a failure and hostilities should be 
stopped; and they ran McClellan as 
their candidate accordingly. Lincoln 
stood on the declaration that he would 
accept no settlement that did not in- 
clude the absolute integrity of the 
Union and the abandonment of negro 
slavery—terms virtually of uncondi- 
tional surrender. Lincoln won the 
election; but McClellan polled over 
1,800,000 votes in the Union, and was 
only 400,000 behind his rival. 

Now, in this case it was extremism 
that triumphed. And see what hap- 
pened. The war that looked a stale- 
mate was not really one at all; behind 
the appearance of equality a gigantic 
disparity had been developed between 
the forces. Within a few months 
Sherman carried out his march through 
Georgia, and in April, 1865, ‘Lee sur- 
rendered. With what result? The 
Union was saved; slavery was abol- 
ished; the future of democracy through- 
out the North American continent was 
assured. Had 200,000 more American 
voters taken the view that the war 
was a stalemate, and that no peace 
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could be premature, and had they, 
therefore, voted for McClellan, all 
these things would have been lost; 
and with the sanction of history given 
to the principle of Secession, the de- 
velopment of orderly democracy in 
America, and perhaps in the world, 
might have received its death-blow. 
In quoting these three historical 
cases (it would be easy to quote others), 
we do not wish to be understood to 
press them for more than they are 
worth. What they decisively refute is 
simply the presumption, of which 
we spoke, that wars ‘‘never settle any- 
The New Statesman. 
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thing,’’ and that peace can never be 
premature. They do not prove that 
peace is always premature until one 
combatant is prostrate, or that no vic- 
tory is worth having except what the 
Prime Minister has described as a 
“knock-out.” All three of them do, 
however, suggest very strongly that 
where moral questions are in issue 
between belligerents, in addition to 
mere questions of power or territory, 
no settlement is likely to last which 
attempts to adjust the latter by com- 
promise, while shirking the definitive 
solution of the former. 
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“In truth the United States is the 
only high-minded power left in the 
world’’—so ‘writes Roland Hugins in 
the crux of his thoughtfui book ‘‘The 
Possible Peace.”” He is going over 
the old arguments, pro and con, for 
the pessibility of a stable world, war- 
less, brotherly. He is neither for the 
Allies nor for the Germans, he sees 
the faults and the virtues of each 
group of nations; but he is convinced 
that the United States alone can 
grapple with the heroic act of re- 
establishing the earth. While a Paci- 
fist he believes that this country 
must start about that struggle with 
a large and capable army and navy 
behind its enunciated program. While 
his hypothesis is based primarily 
upon a League of Peace, a Parliament 
of Nations, it is worked out with ex- 
ceeding care and elaboration. It is 
militaristic, it is buoyant with optim- 
ism: it’ is also logical and sensible: 
as theories and prophecies go—greatly 
so. It exalts the people of America 
with loyal love. The Century Com- 
pany. 


“Open That Door,’ by R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll, proves a command to open 
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before the mind of the child a way into 
the loveliness and the inspiration of 
the world of literature. Incidentally, 
the author works out some of his own 
fresh and interesting criticisms of the 
world’s great and near-great. He has 
a strong belief in the practical value 
of fiction as an interpreter of life, an 
intense sense of the utility of history 
for influencing the vote of the American, 
and a passionate belief in poetry. 
It is refreshing in these years, when 
the great magazines even are allowing 
so scanty a space to verse, to find this 
bold prophet crying, ‘“‘There is no 
danger that the poets will ever be in 
need of readers.’’ He ends with a 
happy word for the nature-student 
—the real one, not the artificial coiner 
of impossible fake-tales-of-beasts. Al- 
together his is a refreshing and stim- 
ulating volume. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


The most pitiful book, so far, to 
come out of the war, Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s Essays ‘‘The Wrack of the 
Storm” (translated by Alexander Teix- 
eira Mattos) seems doomed to a dread- 


ful sort of immortality. Dreadful 
because it perpetuates a bitter hatred 
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of the oppressors ‘of Belgium, because 
it gives picture after picture of the 
fury of the storm which has ruined 
that lovely country, and because it 
presents the subtle, sensitive, spiritual 
poet in the guise of an imprecator. 
Maeterlinck has never cursed before 
and Germany has done herself no 
greater service, since the bust does 
outlast the Cesar, than to leave for 
posterity the ruined or remodeled 
cathedral at Rheims and this wonder- 
ful book of wrath. Out of it rises a 
perfect love-poem, the song in prose 
that the author flings at the feet of 
his beloved king. The book is drenched 
in the woe of Belgium but ever and 
again there is interpolated a medita- 
tion upon death lighted up by the 
mystery and the glow of fancy which 
have made Maeterlinck the greatest of 
all living poets. 
good idiomatic English. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


Dr. William Jewett Tucker has col- 
lected a series of articles published in 
The Atlantic Monthly into a book 
entitled ‘‘The New Reservation of 
Time.” There are seven essays in all 
—Dr. Tucker feels them unworthy of 
that dignified name—and the first 
three, coming directly from the per- 
sonal experience of the President 
Emeritus of Dartmouth, are by far 
the most noteworthy. The final four 
are sound, thoughtful, dispassionate 
judgments and deductions from the 
war. Men of equal authority have 
written as wisely and well, if seldom 
so impersonally and with so calm a 
brain; but the first of all, a reviewing 
of the facts considered in Cicero’s 
memorable study of ‘‘Old Age,” 
thought out by a mind akin to Cicero’s, 
coming from a life not dissimilar, 
presenting the modern haste to shove 
old men off the stage at sixty-five or 
earlier, written with the passionate 
regret of three-score-years-and-ten, is 


The translation is in | 
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haunting, tragical, philosophic. The 
next, a study of College life, and the 
next, a study of modernity, are fresh, 
individual, real contributions to the 
comprehension of our era. Dr. 
Tucker’s style is inspiring. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Mr. Charles L. Barstow, author of 
convenient handbooks intended prima- 
rily for young readers, on ‘‘ Famous 
Pictures” and ‘‘Famous Buildings,’’ 
adds a new volume to the series, on 
‘Famous Sculpture” (The Century 
Company). Opening with a chapter 
on the making of statues, he traces 
the history and describes the products 
of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, Renaissance and Modern 
schools, and gives some account of 
the most eminent sculptors of each 
group, the conditions under which 
they labored and the distinguishing 
characteristics of their work. More 
than one hundred illustrations from 
photographs add to the value and 
beauty of the book. 


Nobody hereafter, however scholarly 
a biography he may write, can re- 
produce the figure of James Whitcomb 
Riley as vividly, as realistically, as 
has Clara E. Laughlin in her small book 
entitled ‘“Reminiscences of James Whit- 


comb Riley.” The author first met 
the poet at Winona Lake, Indiana; 
at a meeting of ‘‘The Western Writers’ 
Association,’’ and thereafter remained 
in close friendship with him. The 
Riley she reveals, whether the exact 
man or no, is exactly the Riley that 
his poems present and he is flashed 
from the pages with lightning glimpses; 
he was generous, full of quaint phrases 
and jokes, packed with subtle 
likes and dislikes for people, words, 
things. He was heroic and _ lov- 
able and joyous; but he did not like 
the society of children and often 
‘‘found them annoying.’’ The volume 
is packed with squibs, fragmentary 
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and fugitive poems, anecdotes, all 
enlightening and delightful. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


‘‘With the Turks in Palestine,’’by 
Alexander Aaronsohn (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), is a simple but 
thrilling narrative of personal ex- 
periences, written by a Jew, a native 
of the! Zionist village of Zicron-Jacob, 
who, having returned to Palestine in 
1913, after several years in the United 
States, found himself, in August 1914, 
pressed into the Turkish service, and 
afterward witnessed and experienced 
the hardships and tortures which the 
Turks inflicted upon the helpless pop- 
ulation. Palestine has not figured in 
war dispatches, because it has not been 
the scene of military operations—ex- 
cept that it was the starting point of 
the futile.Suez campaign. But there 
has been a general feeling that the 
Turks, freed from restraint, would not 
fail to abuse and pillage the defence- 


less people; and this narrative proves 
the feeling to have been well founded. 
The author was fortunate in escaping, 
on the United States cruiser Des 


Moines, from worse things which 
might have befallen him. There are 
eighteen illustrations from photographs. 


Grenville Kelser, formerly instructor 
in Public Speaking at Yale Divinity 
School, has added to the list of useful 
handbooks by his ‘‘ Talks on Talking.” 
It goes intd the subjéét with the 
thoroughness of a German scholar and 
leaves no department of ‘‘talkins”’ 
untouched, covering the telling of a 
story,salesmanship, mannerisms, speak- 
ing in publi¢, the dramatic element, 
preaching, and just plain talking. He 
is wise, thoughtful, instructive, and 
interesting. He points out the pitfalls 
and peppers his book with “don’t’’s; 
but is far more anxious for the “do’’s, 
struggling to make his teaching positive 
and practical. While he has produced, 
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first of all, a handbook for the student 
and the public speaker, the whole is 
written in a vivacious style that fits 
it for the layman as well. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


‘*Living for the Future,” according 
to John Rothwell Slater, is living for 
the life over yonder. Mr. Slater 
attempts, and succeeds, in making 
eternity very real and fitting—for it is 
very practical. He begins the first 
chapter: ‘‘Within a few years all of 
us will be thinking without brains, 
feeling without nerves, seeing and 
hearing without eyes or ears.”’ In 
the same lively style he cotisiders the 
after-life as a place very close to earth, 
from which we will silently influence the 
living for their good; discover new 
truth and beauty; study celestial 
philosophy, science, art; renew our 
earthly ties; make new friends; edu- 
cate the novices in Heaven. The 
subject borders on the fanciful and 
long is the list of visionary writers 
thereon, from Origen to Pastor Rus- 
sell; but Mr. Slater has produced a 
helpful and sane voltme. He has 
pushed the Gates Ajar one bit wider 
open. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Young readers who are willing to 
read biographies which have all the 
spell and charm of fiction will find a 
good specimen of its class in ‘Paul 
Revere,” by Belle Moses (D. Appleton 
and Company). The central incident 
of Paul Revere’s life takes up, natur- 
ally, several chapters, but there was 
a good deal more to his life than his 
famous midnight ride, and he was a 
vigorous and buoyant personality from 
boyhood to old age. All stages of his 
career and all aspects of his character 
are presented in a way to hold thé 
attention of young readers. Among 
the eight illustrations is a view of the 
Paul Revere house, still standing. in 
North Square. 





